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To Eli and Sibyl Jones (Poem) JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
= The Muckrake Man . Ae - UPTON SINCLAIR 
: = The Promise . . . . . «HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 
na _ Must It Be So? . , COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 
The Farmer at Home. . . o 0 © euphnn Sy BAILEY 
The Race War in the North WILLIAM E. WALLING 
The Simple Life. . . .. . « T. P. O}CONNOR 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich é ie 
The Spring Keeper ... BEATRICE E. D’EMO 
The Quaker Boy at School. + « ISAAC SHARPLESS 
The Feast of Liberty . . . FRANKLIN E. HOSKINS 
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Editorials, Survey of the World, Book Reviews, 
Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


LOADS ITSELF—STRIKES THE BLOW OF ATON HAMMER 
CLEANLY PENETRATES 44. INCH OF TOUGH STEEL | 
BREECH REMAINS OPEN AFTER LAST SHOT- 
HAS PERFECT SAFETY DEVICE AND IS STRONG 
SURE AND ACCURATE, == — 














Last year’s hunting season brought in scores of hearty 
recommendations of the new Remington Autoloading Rifle. John 
Goff, the President's big game guide, and Steve Elkins, a famous Colorado 
guide, endorsed it. J. O. Curwood, in his hunting story in a December magazine, 
said: “I use a .35 calibre Autoloading Remington, which | believe is better than 
any other heavier calibre I know of. It will kill moose, caribou and deer as far as 
one can easily see them, with only moderate recoil and without undue mutilation,” 


Testimonial Book Free 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, ILION, N. Y. 
AGENCY 313 BROADWAY NEW YORK ACTUAL 
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OF GOOD HUNTING — 


The pleasure of your hunting trip often 
depends upon your choice of shot shells. Look 
for the U. M. C. trade mark, ask for it, de- 
mand it, accept shells of no other make. 

Whether you shoot a pump, an auto-load- 
ing, a double or a single gun, U. M. C. shells 
dre made by shot shell specialists to work perfectly in it. Cut one open and see the 
steel lining which strengthens the shell and protects the gun. 

4 of the 6 winners at the big Grand American Handicap Tournament used U. M. C. Shells. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency 313 Broadway, New York 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 














5 ’ FICTION 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL By MRS. EVERARD COTES 
Mr. Crewe’s Career (SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN) 
. the Author of “Coniston,” ‘The Crisis,” Cust Cindereiie Ready this week. 
“One of the best stories of American life ever By the Author of “An American Girl in 
written.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. London,” etc. Jilustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
By ROBERT HERRICK 
Temata By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
By the Author of “The Common Lot.” Wroth Ready next week. 
“A masterpiece of keen vision and vivid de- By the Authors of “The Pride of Jennico,” 
piction.”—Mail. “Tf Youth But Knew,” “My Merry Rock- 
Cloth, t2mo, $1.50. 8th Edition. hurst,” etc. Cleth, $1.50. 
A New Work by “ The Greatest Poetical Dramatist since Elizabethan Times.” 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of “Ulysses,” and J. COMYNS CARR. 
Faust. Freely adapted from Goethe’s dramatic poem. Cloth, $1.25. Ready Sept. 5. 
HISTORY, POLITICS AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Daloeretiy By FRANK J. CARLTON, Ph.D., 
The Government of England — — . . 
Two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net; by mail, Education and Industrial Evolution 
JAL $4.35. Citizen’s Library. ‘ 
rE “A satisfying book on one of the greatest sub- Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 
“ jects in the world.”—World’s Work. Ready Sept. 16. 
By ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE,Ph,D., | By EDWARD A. ROSS, = University of Wis- 
Harvard University consin Author of “Social Control,” etc. 
The United States as a World Power Social Psychology 
Ready Sept. 9. 50; il, $1.6. 
Cioth, 800, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.4] Boy i B wy Ls 8 “s meg = 
le orne. diversity - 
By EDWARD CHANNING, Sane Seay Editor of the “Rural Science Series,” ‘“Cyclo- 
A History of the United States. Vol. Il. pedia of American Horticulture,” ‘Cyclopedia 
A Century of Colonial History, 1660-1760 of Ame Agriculture. 
Ready Sept. 16. The S and the Farmer 
Cloth, 8vo0, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.67. Cloth, t2mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34. 








MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. .. 








By HENRY C. KING, Overiin Coliege By CLIFTON JOHNSON 
ba a Unreality of the Spiritual Highways and Byways of the Pacific 
ife ‘oast 
B “ Similar to other chatty books of description 
7 Geny Rational a ee ef illustrated from original photographs by the 
Ready Sept. 16. |. author. . 7% it, $2.16. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 met; by mail, $1.60. Cloth, cr. 8vo, illus., $2.00 ot yy mail, $2.16. 
’ By MRS. ALFRED SIDGW 
By JOHN MORLEY . Author of “The Kinsman,” etc. 
Critical Miscellanies. Volume IV. Home Life in Germany 
A es volume ct aye on subjects political Cloth, 16 illus., $1.75 net. 
t A t ; : J P 
ssataiaeaien » Hs net; by matt, $1.63 | BY SIR CHARLES SANTLEY 
By FREDERIC HARRISON The Art of Singing and Vocal Declam- 
Realities and Ideals ation Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
Essays on subjects Social, Political, Literary, 
and Ketiatics as matured werk os leader of By LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE, Ph.D. 8 
English thought. Uniform with “The Creed The Evolution of Modern Orchestration 
of a Layman,” etc. 3 Ready Sept. 9. 
Cloth, 12mo, each, $1.75 net. Cloth, 8vo, illus., $3.00 net; by mail, $3.17. 











Published ©THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “itv'von" 
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Myrtle Reed’s New Novel 


All 


sellers 


Flower of the Dusk 


By the Author of “‘ A Spinner in the Sun,” ‘“‘ Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. 


Frontispiece in color, Ornamental cloth, $1,50 net, 
Full red leather, $2.00 net. Antique calf. $2.50 net. Lavender silk, $3.50 net. 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Ready ' , 
MAROTZ : By John Ayscough 


“Qne.-of the most striking novels of the year.”—British Weekly. 
“A-literary masterpiece.”—-The Observer. 











Ready . 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW By F. W. Bain 


In An Incarnation of the Snow Mr. Bain shows the same captivating 
and delightful style that distinguished his previous works—a style charac- 
terized by firmness and- grace, an opulence of warm Oriental imagery. 
Those who know Mr. Bain’s A Digit of the Moon and A Draught of the 
Blue will ask no commendation for this new volume, but will turn eagerly 
to it of their. own ‘motion. 

$1.25 





Ready Sept. 12 


THE SOVEREIGN GOOD By Helen Huntington 


With this story we are plunged into the social gayeties of the New 
York smart set, or at least of a set that is securely in the metropolitan 
social swim. Through the gay and highly polished world moves a heroine 
with a nature as fine and sound as it is brilliant and charming, and a hero, 
a well-bred. but struggling young dramatist, who at last succeeds. The 
Sovereign Good seizes upon the curiosity of the reader and keeps it wide 
awake till the last pages of the tale are turned. + 


Ready Oct. 15 
A Romance of 
HENRY OF NAVARRE 4,272. Anonymous 
A stirring and dramatic story, the scene’of which is laid in Paris 
during the troublesome month of August, .1572, on the eve of the marriage 
of Marguerite de Valois to Henry of Navarre. As befits the times, the 
plot moves rapidly, the dialogue is strikingly good, and the pages are filled 
with- intrigue, adventure, violence, and the love of woman. play based 


on the story is to be produced in London this season by Miss Neilson and 
Fred Terry. 


Ready October 5S 
JUDITH rt: CUMBERLANDS By Alice MacGowan 


Author of Return, etc. Illustrated in color. 


A tale of primitive power, in which an impassioned love story contends 
for the reader’s interest against the startling incidents of a mountain feud. 


Read y Oct. 15 
A WOMAN AT BAY (,¥*2.) By Sibilla Aleramo 


This moving and powerful book by a woman whom, it is safe to say, 
many will make bold to call a writer of genius. The story is concerned 
with the delicate problem of divorce, and no reader who would harden his 
heart against liberal views on this difficult question should venture even 
to glance through its pages. Signora Aleramo knows how to enlist the 
warmest human sympathies in behalf of the woman’s right to freedom, 
and to support her view of the matter by reason and the persuasive fervor 


of her eloquence. pica ao 
rumms& | GP. PUTNAM’S SONS |, 


The Reader NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 
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Dr. Elien 


BY 
JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


This vigorous, clean- 
fibred story of the Cali- 
fornian Sierras has gained 
rapidly in favor. It is 
now in its fourth edition, 
It is the story of a 
woman’s fight against a 
handicap—in the winning 
of which she gains great- 
ly. There is a vital and 
healthful reality about 
the story. Lilustrated. 
$1.50. 





BY 


J. J. BELL 
Author of “ Wee McGregor” 


This gowerful sto 
of Scotch and Engl 

society depicts . the 
struggle of a dominat- 
ing man to accomplish 


the object dearest to | 


him. Il the force of 
his strong character 
and the weight of his 
wealth are brought to 
the contest with a re- 


sult unexpected to the 


very last. Mr. Bell has 
written an unusual and 
an interesting story. Il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


rm GOOD FICTION 


Thou Fool! 





OF HIGHEST AWARD 


«O), Ks eee 
There is genuine 





Hilary on 
Her Own 


BY 


MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
Author of “* Hazel of 
Heatherland”’ 


Hilary emancipates her- 
self from a conventional 
English home into Lon- 
don—on her own respon- 
sibility. Her many inci- 
dents and accidents of 
an unconventional. kind, 
coupled with the account 
of Hilary’s irresistible 
youth and charm, are 
woven into a delightful 
and‘ original story. “Ha- 
zel of eatherland, Pa 
the same author, is in its 
fourth edition. 

Frontispiece. $1.50. 


THE CAR AND THE LALY 


PERCY F. MEGARGEL anc 
GRACE SARTWELL MASO\ 


The story tells how 
Jerry Fleming, bei: 
in love with Betty, 
matched his America: 
car, the Nero, agains 
the foreign Superb 
driven by Vannuciri, 
also enamored of B.-t- 
ty; how the race « 
ured from this city + 
Portland, Oregon; 
the perils that befell 
them both; of the trav- 
ail and motorman’s luck 
they enjoyed; of the 
fair — and how 
mear her Spanish eyes 
came to wrecking our 
hero’s hopes. $1.50. 








THE BAKER 
AND 


TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers 
33 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


Send for a Short 
List of Popular Art 
Books. 











HARTSHORNF 
Shade Rollers 


tew: 
Get “Im 
Wood Rollers. 


* Tin “Rollers 
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‘A NOVEL ONE WANTS TO READ TWICE.,’’—Detroit News. 


MR. FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS’ 


THE POWER SUPREME 


A Novel of Church and State 
in South America 


With Frontispiece in Colors by Kirkpatrick $1.50 


“An unusually good and original story . . . unlike the tame fiction of commerce not only 
in the plot but in the vigor and directness with which it is told..—New York Sun. 

“The story of the rubber hunters is one of the most thrilling and absorbing that have ever 
come out in fiction.’—Cleveland Leader. 





R. E. LEE COMPANY, Publishers BOSTON 




















DON’T READ AT RANDOM 
Read This Course: 


FouNDATIONS OF Mopern Europe, by Emil Reich, Hungarian author 
SEEN IN .GERMANY, by Ray Stannard Baker 
Stup1ges IN EuropeAN LITERATURE, prepared for the course 
MAN AND THE EartH, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, Geology, Harvard 
CHAUTAUQUAN MaGazine (Monthly—Illustrated) Containing “The Friend- 
’ ship of Nations: International Peace or War?’ ; “A Reading Journey 
in Holland” ; “Dutch Art and Artists,” etc 


Total 





“Easy for Anybody, Worth While for Everybody.” 


Address Home Reading Editor, Chautauqua, New York. 


SYSTEM BRINGS RESULTS 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


Estey Organ Company 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
REED ORGANS AND 
PIPE ORGANS 


BOSTON . No. 120 Boylston Street 
NEW YORK =- No. 7 West 29th Street 
PHILADELPHIA No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA - No. 99 Peachtree Street 
ST. LOUIS - No. 1116 Olive Street 


Factories: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














Romeike Bureau 
of Press Cuttings 


Telephone, 3923 Madison Sq. 
110-112 West 26th St.. New York 


Wide-awake business and professional men 
“To know the future, read the past.” and women keep posted on all current subjects 


The past record of Emerson pianos is of interest to them by subscribing to the Romeike 
their highest recommendation and strong- Bureau, which furnishes the very latest information 
est guarantee. In the fifty-six years since obtainable right down to date through clippings 


the first Emerson was. made, these pianos : nied 
have won the unqualified endorsement of from a aoe eafgnennt pale —- 
out the civilized world. 


more than 91,000 purchasers 


The Setalling test of time has shown them 


to’ possess the most completely satisfyin s 
musical quality, and a musica Paw amt Book Reviews and Religiow 


unsurpassed by any piano in the world. Subjects a Specialty 


If you are in real earnest to ob- 
tain a truly high-class instru- 


ment at an t mod 

price, do not fail te wrinn ow HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 

for our catalogue of Upright 

styles and New Short Grand. BRANCHES | 

‘ London View 
merson Piano Company er Sydney 


560 Harrison Avenue, Boston and Mexico 
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You are ALL ¢ NFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned 
—You want that sweet tone to last 
—You dislike to spend any more 


about Pianos! 


money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 


a different make. 
which way to turn. 


You are like a man lost in the woods. 
This surely describes your position. 


You don’t know 


THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject !_ Study—read— 


Read more—Study more. 


Then listen in the quietness of your 


own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 


get, but without agreeing to purchase it. 


those musical friends who you know 
are not under past obligations to any piano 


dealers or friends of dealers. 


Resolve you will 


study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 


men. 


This is the intelligent way. 


Call in all 


It's the way you planned your new 


home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 


One officially entitled ‘‘ The Book 
of Complete’ Information about 
Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make, 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a piano easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; gre a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. 

It tells about the very first piano, 


the qualities of labor, the felt, 
ivories and woods used in ever 
high-grade piano, and compares high 
qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferioxgpianos). Describes what 
constitutes’a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thorough 
inform you whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are *astructive— 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the ondy book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
** JOHN HONEY WE 


LL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 





We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WCW ING PIANOS 


We refer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 


Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of 


fusic. We have been 


students of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 


all these 39 years. 


The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 


improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 


invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. 


These facts 


prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 
house to “live and learn ” and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 


average American family which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and_ prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 
manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 
WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 


Also 2? Pla inex Styy 
es 


and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 


the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


WING BUILDING 


362-394 West 13th Street, 


rvrork WING & SON 
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CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON’S 


education a matter for solicitude? A successful 
tinuous management of its 

today standing 

some- 


cumbrance, 
to say in its book. that will interest you 
» if you care to write for it. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


The boys number no, NEW, boy is = — = 

to sixteen Eng F% 
efter he has - 
. Bach wy has a e 
price for one year is $600. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Yale ’69, Master 


CONNEOTIOCUT, New Milford, Litchfield Oo. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 


Schenk, pray, beginn Toseies, Coe et oe Pe 








Connecticut, New Haven. 


Yale Divinity School 


Offering full University. advantages to college graduates 
in three courses of study, adapted to a i modern con- 
ditions, leading to Bord degree e. B. D. with a wide range 
of electives in all departments of the Uabversity. thus af- 
fording its students contact with the most distinguished 
scholars and lecturers of the University. Opens Sept. 


24, 1908. 
Address Tue Dean, New Haven, Ct. 





MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL 

For Girls. th Intermediate, Getiege Ps Preparatory 
and General” og Superior stveptages én 
an 


Languages. Te some “ti 
plete with inspiration. x 


orwalk, ig ty 
Mrs. Mead’s School 
for Girls 
* Hillside,” Norwalk, Connecticut 


Beautifully situated in charming suburban 
town one hour from New York. College 
Course admits by certificate to leading colleges. 

Attractive General Courses for girls who do 
not enter College. 

Musical and Art instruction. Complete equip- 
ment for Library, Laboratory and Studio Work. 

Pleasant home and school life. 

Circulars on application. 


GARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. Vassar} P*incipals 














Y — all ectiege 





OVERLOOK MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select preparatory school for boys and 
young men. Fall term opens September 21, 1908 
For circular address 

MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 
for study and recreation. Norwich, Conn. 








The Gunnery School 


(Founded by Frederick W. Gunn.) 
WASHINGTON, LITCHFIELO CouNTY, CONN. 


ack yong Woe Tock Salen, "Pecans 
The Ridge School 


by ge ee In the highlands of Litchfield County. 
A home for older boys. Limited to 20. A large 
faculty enables us to give eR attention to each boy. 
WM. G. BRINSMADE. 








Illinois 


STUDY eesti Se 
tion. Established 1892. 


Prepares for thebar. Three Courses : 
— jege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com 
~— theory and 7 pico 
bar. 4 


by the bench and , 
begin each month. Send for catalog giving $ 
wee ae for admission to the bar of the several states. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
541 Reaper Block, Chicago 








Chicago Theological Seminary 


5list Year opens September -30, 1908, 


duates (classical, literary and sciecuti- 
ne for the pastorate, 
Increased specitliza- 


pedagogy, evangelism, social economics 
= for rvation and practice 
in field work. and fellowshi for study 
io Prof. H. M. » 81 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, 


NORTHWESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS. 

A select school. Boys of 
Unusual advantages for Educational, Social, and Physi- 
cal development. Interesting and ‘Instructive Military 
and Naval Drills. Beautiful illustrated catalogue of in- 
terest to thoughtful and discriminating parents sent on 








req 








good character only received. _ 


Self eu se kT eee 
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Bah... 
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orate, 
fa liza- 
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ractice 

study 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF cies And Pa PHILANTHROPY 


(Formerly Chicago Institu Social Science) 
Trains ye Positions in Gettiesnsate, ,o- Courts, Charity 
Organizations and Institutions. Government and Private 
lovestigations. Sixth Year, Oct.. 1908—June, 1909. Write 
for Year Book, 174 Adams &t., Chicago, Il. 








UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


35° of its class-room courses correspondence. 
One may take up High corey College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a. 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. Ky Chicago, Ill. 














Intino1s, Woodstoc 
Todd Seminary for Boys 2" boy een. Ga 
60 minutes from Chicago. Altitu 60 rode—sneut cael 
and healthful town in Illinois. Teal, — weve Todd boy, 
a cultured gentleman ‘and a good cit: Gutcom phe- 
nomeral, Desire to hear from you. iadaveas Noble Gill, Prin. 





Massachusetts 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 

| gegy 8 hay and efficient traini in every department 

ture, e loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- 

cat howieaae permits liberal terme, per year, 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL airis 


1 pred Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds te outdoor sports. Golf, 
segnis, basket han field hockey, horseback 


Theron orepasstion | for B 
Redelitie exam ~ exam Ce: 
Senin Va Vassar, 
Wells y Mt. Holyoke. 
General Course for graduates of High 
Schools. For catalogue address 
BRS. E. P. gone & A., Principal, 








The Commonwealth Avenue School 


For Girls. (The Misses Gilman’s School.) General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Graduate School of 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Courses in 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
TRANSPORTATION 





BANKING AND FINANCE 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 
INSURANCE COMMERCIAL LAW 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES, PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Graduate School of Business Administration will 
open on October 1, 1908. Graduates _of approved col- 
leges will be admitted as candidates for the degree of 
Master in Business Administration. The course of study 
will ordinarily cover two years. Mature students not 
graduates of colleges, if qualified by business experience 
or otherwise, will be admitted for special studies. 

The first year’s work includes three rescribed 
courses—in Economic Resources, Commercial w, and 
the Princi les of Accounting. The remainder of the first 
year’s work and all of the second year’s work is selected 
er a view to special training in a particular field of 
usiness 

Inquiries should be sent to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 
THE WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Colle; ig, egg A and ya 4 ham pg training. 


pe ome Life. character, mind 
logue, address agg Brackett Russell, ort Polcetpal, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG 2 gy 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. go 

74h Year September "16, ‘1908. Endowed. Certifi- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for *“ -school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining-hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton, Mass. 











Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an wed the 
tamity to i Stay at pF 
n of leading 


personal 
tm our phenepe 
We teach over one hundred 


Common 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one n be kept from 
enrolling with us on the gro 
of expense. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy 
Professor of English, of our eighty-page catalogue. 


WOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, sorngicia Mas, 











POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Duxspury, Mass. Box 239 


Preparation for Scientific School, College or Busi- 
ness. Elective system. 
Elementary course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. (M. I. T.) 











akg J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin., 
Waban School f712s0 7 Sorin Waban ase 
If your boy is rather bright he needs our school. 
tell you what we are doing for these boys. 


Let us 
’s School for Girl 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


224 year. College neg = ad and General Courses, 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, ete. Permanent 
home for girls if needed. * vilustrated booklet. 


Minnesota 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
During forty years has been 
Shattuck School giving boys an excellent prep- 
aration for life. New gymnasium, with swimming pool and 


armory just added to its great advantages. mit 180. 
Address Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 
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New Jersey 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


lairstown, New Jersey. 

John I. Blair fountetion 6lst year. Prepares for any 
American College. ong A Buildings, "Gymuccitat and Swim- 
ming Pool. acres. Moderate rates. Principal, 
Sept. 16th. JOHN © Cc. SHARPE, A. ML, D. D., Prin 








Cranford, N.J. Miss Richmond’s 


Suburb New York 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited number. 
Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. Special 
attention to pupils under fourteen. 


The Lakewood School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


In America’s most beautiful winter resort. Boys 
assured good teaching, individual care, attractive home, 
and the Pest of climates. New gymnasium. Attendance~ 
limited. 21st year opens Sept. 29. 

WILBERT P. FERGUSON, Ph.D., Headmaster 




















MATAWAN (N. J.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Thorough instruction in small classes. Strict discipline. 
Handsome buildings with modern improvements. Gymna- 
sium. Beautiful grounds of seven acres. Artesian well 
water. 30 miles from New York. $400 per year. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. Send for Year Book. 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1776. Prepares for all colle Strong faculty 
of professionally trained teachers. upervised athletics, 
Military drill. MYRON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 Col- 
Ave. Recently Principal of State Normal School, New 


lege 
Paltz, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day 


MISS BEARD’S School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Ave.; Orange, N. J. 


New York 


THE SOMES SCHOOL 


Offers boys qrpestor, teaching: en ideal home and free out- 
door life. Unusual advantages for 
young boys. abe) 

President Eliot, of mavieth says of Mr. Somes’s boys: 
“I know no better evidence of the good —, of s second- 
ary school than these young men have supp + Dean 
Emerson, of Dartmouth, says: ‘‘All the in Classics 
were won the past zoe by students who fitted under your 
instruction.’’ c talogue, address 


ALBERT SOMES, A.M. Aurora, N. Y. 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Pall term begins Sept. 28d. Buildings and grounds are 
open daily for inspection. 




















HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, Columbia Universi 
Perfect sopelatments for all es Ph 3g 
Building open on Saturday. Out 





NEW YORK Day School 174 Fulton St. 

LAW SCHOOL Evening School New York City. 
“Dwight Method’’ of Bo poner = LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. igh standards. ‘Send for catalogue, 


git 


SCHOOL For Boys TARRYTOWN. ON-WuDs0H 


from New York. Exception: tionally well-fitted 
= 5 oe Ae staff and general equipment to give thorough 
preparation for College or Selenti ¢ School. Gymnasium, 
— swimming peel. Competent instructors. Fine athictic 
field. Address . M. FURMAN, A.M.. Head Master 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF 
VOCAL MUSIC 


An institution founded and endowed by the foremos: 
citizens of Brooklyn, to raise and uphold the standard ot 
Music in America. Day of re- opening, Oct. 19. Voice 
trial and classification, Oct. 15 and 16 

FACULTY. 
Frau Proressor AureELIA JAEGER, Head Teacher of Vocal 
Instruction; Frau Metanie Guttman Rice (of the Con- 
servatory of Vienna), rst Assistant to Frau spceer: SENOR 
PeEpro Guerary, Teacher of Bel Canto; Mapame C. pr 
PALKOWSKA, Teacher of Breathing and Breath Control: 
Mrs. Apete Laets Batpwin, Teacher of English Diction; 
Herr Evcen Hatre, Chorus Master and Accompanist; Dr 
Gerrit SMitH, Teacher of the Theory of Music; Frau tein 
BerRTHA Fircav, Teacher of the German language; SIGNor 
Epvarpo Perri, Teacher of the Italian language; MLLe. 
Louise Cnarvet, Teacher of the French language; Henry 
T. Finck, Lecturer on the History of Music; A. L. Cor- 
DOZA, Teacher of Fencing. MapaAME MARcELLA SEMBRICH 
and Mr. Davin BrspHam hove accepted places on the Vicsit- 
ing Jury of Musicians. The number of pupils being 
limited, attention is called to the fact that vacant places 
will be filled in a strictly chronological order, accordiny 
to dates of application. Address all communications to 
RICHARD EWERS, Business Manager 
108 Montague Street, Brooklyn Heights, New York City 











Pennsylvania 








URSINUS COLLEGE 


A. EDWIN KEIGWIN, D.D., President 


A high-grade college conducted under Christtan influences. 
[deal location near Philadelphia. University-trained facul- 
ty. Six groups of courses open to both men and women. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Excellent preparatory school. Costs 
moderate. Bulletin and Book of Views free. Address 
Geo. Leslie Omwake, Dean, Dept. I, Collegeville, Penna. 





Designated by the War Department as 





SAINT JOHN’S, MANLIUS, N. Y 


The most successful application of the military Sciaciple og the pressiibety school. ¢ 


“Distinguished Institution,” 
this being the highest rank given by the War Department. 


Wm. Verbeck, 4.M., 
President, 


1904, ’0§, ’06, ’07, 08; 
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CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding fof Philade 4 = . Fa. on and etipoctive 
country north o: % =e on application 
™ J. PATTERSON, i ‘eadmaster, . 





MAPLEWOOD 4, 22c°esstul school. near hile 
Wekes up Boys to duties. of life. 
Prepares 40 Boys for college or business. 47th . year. 
Lerge gymnasium. Two ath letie fields. Energetic instruc- 
tors. Manual training. ws ee ‘or Little Boys. Summer 
Tutoring optional, 8 HO RTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, 

Box 150, Concordville, Pa. 





Send for illustrated catalogue of 


THE SEMINARY, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Healthful climate; mountain scenery; beautiful home for 
young ladies; near Altoona on Penn. R. BR. Music and 
art specialties. MRS. CHARLOTTE COMSTOCK GRAY, 
B.D., A.M., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion; college preparatory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough schol- 
arship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and new 
athletic field. For catalogue and further information ad- 
dress Wititiam Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


MONOMONOCK INN 


Caldwell, N. J. NOW OPEN 


Golf links, stable and garage on the premises. Good roads 
for automobiling. 


Mansion House Brookiyn Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Select family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates, 
Coolest location in the i ar ty of New York. 
VAN CLBAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


BUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 











SCHOOL FOR SALE 





For Sale, California 
SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Yearly net income, 
le. Address 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Berkeley, Cal. 


EARLY GOLDEN STRAW 
SEED WHEAT 


A bald variety; yields 35 bushels per acre. Extra wos 
milling sort; has clean, bright straw, and has never 
affected with rust or fly; it never lodges. My seed “is 
pure and free- from foul stuff. rh *. 2s per. bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, $1.00 per bushel; pogo 75 cents extra. 
Seiveral freight depot. FRANK LAYTON, San- 
dusky, io 











THE, BRST PART OF id SBAVE 
WHEN YOU COME 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Everywhere 
Write for interesting book, Shaving Essentials 
—mailed free on’ request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & 00., Sole Agents, New York 











MT. MEENAHGA HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES 


A delightful summer home for cultured people. Estate 
of 600 acres. Modern appointments, unusually varied at- 
tractions. — attractive for Fall out Beauti- 
ful foliage effec Open until October. Address U. 3B. 
TERWILLIGER . SON, Proprietors, Ellenville, N. Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select elass of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. OC. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, Pa. 


| Hose (QONGER | 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
se ai ° nd G 
Cutlery, Cooking Utenstie, Crockery. China a lass, 











r 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’*® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by matl receive prompt and careful attention, 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 














a 
ve , 4 , ; 
extra, $3.00. ORUDENGE F * Macs. 
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Your health— 


and your children’s especially, 
depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk that you get from the milkman passes through many hands. 
There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK 





tanta 4 is a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure milk. 
vse 
3 A @_ It comes from the finest stock; grazed in the great dairy 
‘ BEI section of central New York. 


@_ The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the | 
dairy is as sanitary as modern methods of construction 
can make it. 


@_ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively de- 
stroys all germs—and is put up in solderless, sanitary 
cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@ Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO- 

' RATED MILK superior to all others. - This milk is evaporated to the 
consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instant use. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest: weather without ice. 


@ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table puzposes. 


@_ It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 





Ask your gfocer for it. 
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RED “D” LINE 


Established 1838 


United States Mail Contract Steamers. 
Passenger and Freight Service between 


New York, Porto Rico, Curacao 
and Venezuela. 
Steamers Sail from Pier 11, Brooklyn (adjoining Wall Street 
Ferry), every SATURDAY at 12.00 NOON. 


Passenger Accommodations Unsurpassed. An Ideal Winter Ex- 
cursion. For further particulars regarding sailings, etc., address: 


BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT 
82 WALL STREET .NEW YORK CITY 

















IN CASE OF FIRE orci oF res 


paper basket and a supposedly. dead 
match; a kerosene lamp explosion—all of 
these fire origins are as common as the 
flight of time and a recurring. 


The home without quick and handy fire 
protection is in constant danger of such 
accidents, which even the greatest care 
ofttimes will not avert. 


THE PROTECTION OF 
THE “UTICA” No. 1. 


At the first sign of fire all you have to 
do is to turn it upside down and direct 
the stream toward the fire. It imme- 
diately shoots a stream of flame-smother- 
ing acid and gas a distarice of 4o feet. 
No fire can live in the chemical gases 
which the “Utica” No. 1 sends forth, 
the gases smothering the blaze without 
causing any more than a slight water 
damage to the burning article. A fire of 
burning oil or inflammable material is 
extinguished as quickly and thoroughly 
as though it were burning wood or 
paper. Fhis is something that water will 
not do. 


Made of copper, lead lined, 
will last a lifetime. Chem- 
icals can be bought at any 
drug store. Sells at a low 


pp A ag fire he cae A little — ~ price. 
“UTI Extinguisher is wo more firs Ts TE 
minute than an entire fire department 15 minutes later AGEN WAN » 


0. J. CHILDS COMPANY, menuictarers Utica, New York, U. S. A. 
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OW FOOLISH IT IS 
TO WASTE NEEDED ENERGY WHEN 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS SCOURS PO LISHES 


4 
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ELECTRIC COOKING 


Electric cooking is the clean, con- 
venient, modern method; economical and 
ideal for Summer, hecause it does not 
heat up the house. We make everything 
from a complete electric range to a 
tiny tea kettle. The cut above shows 
a combination of Saute Pan and electric 
heater. Other combinations are, Blazer 
and heater, Tea Kettle and heater, and 

ble Boller (cereal cooker) and heater. 

these combinations come in several 
sizes, and can be run by attaching the 
cord at any lamp socket. Besides that, 
we make a full line of electric ovens, 
griddies, toasters, waffle irons and frying 
kettles, etc. Send for booklet ‘‘Electric 
Heating and Cooking.”’ 


ELECTRIC FLATIRONS 


the necessity of a hot 
Always ready, quick 


BM 
ROGERS BROS. 


Silver Plate is the standard by 
which all other brands are 
measured —the brand which 
is popularly known as 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’ 
Sold by leading dealers 
Send for new catalogue 
*“W -79" showing the latest 
patterns. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., 
accessor. ) 


Meriden Silver 
Polish—the 
easy 
cleaner. 





room. 
Simplex irons come in all 
Sewing Room 


SRL ELER HINGE 


Monadnock Block, CHICAGO CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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Underwear 


@ Some things are dear at any price. Cheaply made, ill-fitting underwear is one of them. 
Some bs a te fits well and is agreeable to the skin, but it wears out quickly. You will 
find Welch Underwear quite "different." It is just what you have been looking for. 
G Welch ey Bate —— is es a a qa, — and harry 
igh-grade materials on the celebrat pring Needle Machines, it 1s bo 
eo ee elastic and durable. It will wash to the bes advantage, 
and is grateful to even a tender skin. It is uniformly 
reliable and will stand every fair test. Try it. 
@ Made in all the standard weights and colors for men, 
women and children. Send for booklet. 
THE H. L. WELCH HOSIERY COMPANY, 


None genuine without this Trade Mark. WATERVILLE, CONN. 
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Style 339. Price 50c. 
7 to 11 years. Fine Is 

Sateen, button front, ears. ited busts. 
laced back. 19 to 28 ins. Sizes, 19 to 2 inches. 


Dressing Little Girls 


FERRIS sense WAISTS 


Give them absolute comfort so they can 
romp and play and get needful exercise. 


Style 227. Price 75c. 
Growing fr 12 to 17 
Plai 


form. Button front. 19 to 
80 inches. Extra sizes, 81 to 36 inches, $1.2. 


Restful Repose 


You always feel at home in a Ferris Waist. 
So soft and pliant is it made, so snugly does 
it fit, and so gently does it restrain that you 
do not feel it. 


Inferior imitations ave sometimes sold as Ferris 
Waists. Protect yourself by looking for the name 
FERRIS on the front of each waist. 

For sale by leading dealers. 


Write for Free Ferris Book, “30 vears of Good Sense” 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
\ 341 Broadway, New York 


rararoa 

















Austin Organ Company 











THE console of the Austin 

Organ is of the most con- 
venient form. The Keyboards 
are close together and slope 
in such a way that each set 
of keys is in the same rel 
ative plane to the hands cf 
the organist. The stop keys 
are immediately above the 
upper manual and are thus 
Vision. 


in direct line of 





Dept. K 
HARTFORD, 

















os making a molded dessert, you see in your 
mind just how it will look or ought to look 

when done, but you continue to be anxious 
about it until you take it from the mold. If it 
comes out true to your ideal, you say you are lucky, 
but in making desserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


Inck gives place to certainty. You plan for what 
you want and yet get it without worry or bother. 
Select any one of the 35 receipts in the Minute 
Cook Book and follow it and results are sure. To 
prepare simply take one envelope (there are four in 
every package), dis- 
solve the contents in 
boiling water or milk, 
and it is ready for 
immediate use. A 
gall “a 
on 
clear, firm jelly. 
For your grocer’s 
address and 13 cents 
we will send a full 
package by mail, post- 
aid, and the Minute 
‘wok Book Free, 
Guaranteed under 
National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the 
Minuteman on every 
package. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA CO. 
145 W. Main Street 
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Survey of the World 


Nodifedtion At Indianapolis, on August 
of Mr. Kern 25th, Mr. Kern was noti- 
‘ fied that he had been made 
the candidate of the Democratic party 
for Vice-President. The address of no- 
tification was made by Mr. T. E. Bell, of 
California. He attacked the Republican 
party : 
_ “You will be able to show that the Repub- 
lican party has been unfaithful to its trust, 
that it has violated the most solemn com- 
mandments of the political decalog, that its 
use to the people has not only been impaired, 
but utterly destroyed by permitting its ener- 
gies to become absorbed in the artificial life 
of the corporate creatures of their laws, and 
that at this time we must either make a com- 
plete surrender to corporation misrule or re- 
deem once and for all time the heirlooms of 
our nation from the corporation pawnshop in 
which ,they have. been hypothecated by the 
party in power. 

“You will be able to show that the tariff is 

a fair example of Republican policy, that the 
taxing of the many for the benefit of the few 
has resulted in an unequal distribution of 
wealth, and that history supplies no instance 
where the unequal dispersion of wealth has 
not resulted in an unequal subdivision of pow- 
er, which has always been used for the gen- 
eral expression of the masses.” 
Mr. Kern followed and argued that the 
people do not rule. He took the paper 
trust as an example, with the general de- 
mand for a reduction of the duty on 
wood pulp: 

“Behold the spectacle! On one side eighty 
millions of free people demanding legislation 
to right an admitted wrong. On the other 
side, a few men engaged in public plunder, 
aided by the dominating power within the 
Republican party, represented by the presid- 
ing officer of the once popular branch of 
Congress. And the plunderers and these un- 
faithtul public servants prevail over the people 
of this great republic. In this instance did the 
people rule?” 

ss 


Two weeks 
Bryan opened 


ago Mr. 


Ms, ee his cam- 


Indianapolis 
Moines attacking the protective tariff. 


paign by a speech at Des . 


Last week he attended the notification to 
Mr. Kern at Indianapolis, and devoted 
his speech to the trusts and the failure 
of the Republican party to exterminate 
them: 


“Nowhere does the Republican party show 
its indifference to real reform more than in its 
treatment of the trust ‘question. 

“The Sherman anti-trust law was past 
eighteen years ago; it has a criminal clause 
which provides a penitentiary punishment for 
those who conspire together in restraint of 
trade. 

“Most of the trusts have never been dis- 
turbed, and those that have been prosecuted 
have not had their business seriously inter- 
rupted. 

“In his "speech delivered about a year ago 
announcing his candidacy Mr. Taft suggested 
that the present law be so amended as to per- 
mit ‘reasonable’ restraint of trade. Such an 
amendment would be as absurd as an amend- 
ment to the law against burglary limiting the 
law to cases in which more than two burg!ars 
entered the house at oné time or took more 
than half they found. In his notification 


- speech he suggests national incorporation—a 


remedy which would make conditions worse, 
bécause, without adding to the power of Con- 
gress to prevent monopolies, it would deprive 
the States of the power to protect their own 
people.” 


After quoting the Democratic trust plank 
Mr. Bryan said: 


“Here is a plain, candid statement of the 
party’s position. There is no quibbling, no 
evasion, no. ambiguity. A private monopoly 
is indefensible and intolerable. It is bad— 
bad in principle and bad in practice. No 
apology can be offered for it, and no people 
should endure it. . Because the private mo- 
nopoly is indefensible and intolerable the 
Democratic party favors its extermination.’ 


He attacked the autocracy of the Speak- 
er of the House, who represents the Re- 
publican leaders: 

“That dominant power which now guides 
and directs the Republican party, has on many 
occasions defied the President in cases where 
he has, on the demand of the masses, made 
sporadic efforts in their behalf. In some in- 
stances he has persuaded this handful of lead- 
ers to compromise on their own terms, with 
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the eighty milions of people whom he assumed 
to represent, but in most cases he has been 
absolutely powerless. 

“That dominant leadership elects the 
Speaker of the House, names the committees 
of the Senate, and is in full charge of the in- 
genious machinery provided for the protec- 
tion of intrenched monopoly against the de- 
mands of the people. It dictated the platform 
adopted by that party in its national conven- 
tion this year, and, after defying Mr. Roose- 
velt for three and a half years, and killing 
or crippling nearly all his proposed reform 
legislation, and having received his unstinted 
denunciation therefor, proceeded with the 
finest irony to endorse his Administration, 
after which it dictated a committee to take 
charge of the campaign, and is now in full 
command of the party organization. . . 

“This leadership of the Republican party, 
responsible for all the political ills from 
which the country .now suffers, is satisfied 
with the party’s nominees, giving them ac- 
tive and substantial support, all the while 
shouting the praises of Roosevelt in the West 
and South, and damning him and his policies 
to the privileged ‘interests,’ out of which they 
are ‘frying the fat’ with which they hope to 
carry the election.” 


& 


Mr. Taft will not confine 
himself to addresses from 
the front porch of his broth- 
er’s house in Cincinnati, as was at first 
proposed, but will accept a limited num- 
ber of calls to speak elsewhere. Mr. 
Bryan will fill the weeks before election 
with addresses all over the country, 
wherever it seems a State can be regard- 
ed as doubtful. On his way from Hot 
Springs, Va., for a week’s stay at Middle¢- 
bass Island, thirty miles from Toledo, 
Ohio, Mr. Taft was- obliged to address 
crowds at the stations, and at Athens, 
Ohio, he made a non-political speech to 
the war veterans and then to the Repub- 
lican Club, composed largely of union 
laborers, and his address was devoted in 
laige part to the subject of labor and 
injunctions. He reminded them that 
four years ago we were told that if 
Theodore Roosevelt was put in power he 
would go around this country with a 
chip on his shoulder and involve us in 
war; that he was ‘waitine for somebody 
to tread on the tail of his coat in order 
that he mieht have a fight. But, on the 
contrary, the fact is that never before in 
the history of the world has a President 
of the United States or any administra- 
tion or any emperor or monarch ‘done 
more to preserve the peace of the world 


Mr. Taft’s 
Speeches 
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than has Theodore Roosevelt at the head 
of this administration. When he came 
to the question of labor he said: 

“But I am asked, ‘What is the relation of 
the Republican. party to labor? I want to 
make one statement first; that never in the 
history of this country has there been an, ad 
ministration that has passed more measures di- 
rectly in the interest of the laboring classes 
than the present Republican administration.” 
He then enumerated the measures which 
the Republican party has taken for labor 
—the passage of the employers’ liability 
bill, the safety appliance bills, the Gov- 
ernment employees’ compensation bill, 


“and the bill for the investigation of mine 


disasters. He then continued: 


“Now I come to the question of injunctions. 
In the first piace I understand that my own per- 
sonal attitude toward labor has been repre- 
sented as a man who thinks and says that a 
dollar a day is enough for any man. Weil, 
there is one short way of meeting that state- 
ment, and that is that it is a lie. I never said 
so, and I don’t think that it argues intelligence 
in any man who. believes the statement, for 
what under heaven would induce me or any 
one else to say so? 

“In the second case they say I am the father 
of injunctions in labor cases. I have issued 
injunctions ‘in labor cases; there is no doubt 
about that, and I have done it because the 
rights of the plaintiff entitle him to an injunc- 
tion, and when I am on the bench agid en- 
forcing the law, I enforce it, and I don’t make 
any apologies for it. It has been my lot to sit 
in labor cases and to sit in anti-trust cases. 
When I am a judge on the bench in so far as 
I can I decide cases according to the law and 
the facts. no matter whom it hurts, because I 
believe that to be my sworn duty. 

“Now it has been my lot to lay down thie 
rules with respect to the rights of labor in two 
or three cases, and I refer to these cases as a 
full statement of what I believe the rights of 
labor to be with reference to its employment. 
Labor has the right to unite in organizations 
for the purpose of looking after the united in- 
terest of labor in its controversy with capital. 
because if it did not unite and was not per- 
mitted to unite. then it would be helpless. La- 
borers have the right not only to unite but tc 
contribute funds which in times when thev 
wish to leave the employ of their employer. 
when they did not like his terms, may sunport 
their fellow members. They have the right to 
appoint officers who shall contro] their actions 
if they choose. They have the right to invite 
all other laborers to unite with them in their 
controversy. and to withdraw if they choose 
from association with their employers, but they 
have not the right to injure their employers’ 
property; they have not the right by what is 
called a ‘secondary boycott’ to invite a third 
person into the controversy who wishes to keep 
out by threatening a boycott with him unless 
he assists them in the fight. 

“In this fight between the employer and the 


















employee, or the united employees, they must 
fight 1t out between themselves, and they must 
not involve the rest of the community in it by 
a system of duress. This law I believe is a 
fair law, and being a fair law when I was on 
the bench I atempted to enforce it.” 
Mr. Taft concluded by telling why he 
fully believes in the organization of 
labor. He will hardly make a more posi- 
tive statement of his position on the sub- 
ject. It has been asserted that Mr. 
Taft’s criticism of Mr. Bryan’s plan for 
guaranteeing bank deposits might en- 
danger the Republican chances in Kan- 
sas and other Western States, and an 
effort has been made to get more defi- 
nitely Mr. Taft’s views on the subject. 
He has spoken positively. He says: 
“Fundamental objection to the proposed plan 
to guarantee deposits in national banks is 
found in the fact that it puts a premium on 
and is an inducement to reckless banking. — 
“The tendency would be to induce. exploita- 
tion, manipulation and the use of assets of 
banks in a speculative way. It would promote 
speculation at the expense of fellow bankers, 
and that ultimately means at the expense of 
the depositors. Any proposition as to the 
amount of the tax that should be assessed, as 
based on the present rate of loss, is on an 
erroneous basis, as the danger of loss of de- 
posits is increased vastly by the proposed sys- 
tem, so that the percentage of the tax would 
have to be vastly increased.” 


* 


Mr. Jerome, District At- 
torney for the city of 
New York, has been 
made so much of a national character by 
his phenomenal campaign in which he 
has, as an independent candidate, beaten 
both political parties, that his exonera- 
tion of charges brought against him is 
of public interest. These charges were 
filed with Governor Hughes by a minor- 
ity of the shareholders of the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway Company, and were 
backed by a journal which declared that 
he had been false to his duty in that he 
had not indicted or sought the conviction 
of wealthy misdemeanants. The Gov- 
ernor appointed Judge Richard R. Hand, 
a most competent lawyer, as commis- 
sioner to take testimony and report to 
him. Twenty-six charges were present- 
ed to him, of which ten were afterward 
withdrawn. Judge Hand made a very 
thoro investigation, and sepa entirely 
in favor of Mr. Jerome. He says: 

“My conviction upon the whole case is that the 
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respondent has been shown to have discharged 
the onerous duties of his office with zeal and 
ability, having the public good as his motive, 
and that no incapacity, indifference or neglect 
of duty has been shown in any case. $ 
“What information this committee may claim 
to have as to the conduct of the District Attor- 
ney, upon“ which they have assumed to make 
these serious charges of improper motive, ab- 
ject veneration of mere money and the possess- 
ors of money, neglect of duty, official miscon- 
duct, conspiring with criminals, throttling 
prosecutions and defeating justice, we can only 
infer from the fact that its chairman and secre- 
tary concede their utter ignorance and seem 
to have signed such charges as the counsel saw 
fit to prepare without real knowledge even of 
the contents of such charges, and in absolute 
ignorance as to their truth or falsehood, and 
the counsel himself is forced to admit that he 
— no greater knowledge or information than 
Se. Suse Se 
“It seems probable to me that the tempera- 
mental qualities of Mr. Jerome have tended to 
bring upon him this situation, in some degree. 
A certain self-confidence and contempt of the 
opinion of other men; a certain rashness of 
expression to the verge of recklessness; a cer- 
tain delight in the exercise of his acuteness of 
mind and vigor of expression, and a certain 
impatience of criticism have combined, I think, 
to make men far more eager to attack him than 
they otherwise would have been. But these 
qualities of mind are not a just occasion for 
such charges as have been presented here, and 
have no real materiality in this investigation, 
while the fact remains that with the publicity 
of his life, the frankness, not to say impru- 
dence, of his self-expression were perfectly 
familiar to the people of the County of New 
York, and were a large part of that in him 
which commanded their admiration and con- 
fidence. ¥ 


The Commissioner accordingly recom- 
mends that the Governor dismiss the 
charges, which will doubtless be done. 


& 


The President tried, but 
failed, to go _ unan- 
nounced last week to the 
little town of Jordanville, N. Y., for the 
dedication of a library building costing 
$5,000 and with less than two thousand 
books, of which his sister, Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, is one of the donors. The 
President made a speech, addrest to the 
farmers present. He said: 

“T never preach the doctrine of shirking, 
and I never put play ahead of work. The 
happiest persons are those who do well the 
‘work before them. I do not envy the idler, 
neither the idle son of a multi-millionaire nor 
the ‘hobo.’ I have for both intense pity, of 
the kind that is not akin to love, but to con- 
tempt. The hardest worked individual on the 
farm is likely to be the mother or wife of the 
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farmer. If you don’t applaud that, you 5 
to. I believe in the farmer economizing, 

on himself, not his wife. I am dead right on 
that. If you have got to drop some one, drop 
one hired man rather than the hired girl. I 
want to see buildings like this one used for 
mothers’ meetings. It gives the women a 
chance to meet each other socially, and it puts 
them in better trim for work. 

“Fathers need the most preaching, yet fre- 
quently the mothers, who have hard lives to 
live, take the unwise course in attempting to 
benefit their daughters and sons by bringing 
them up free from hard knocks. Next to 
hardness of heart the least desirable quality 
is softness of heart, and the mother or father 
should not try to bring up their children in 
that way, 
of those. children for the next war or you 
don’t get decent citizens when there isn’t any 
war. Bring them up to work, so that they 
shall recognize that an obstacle is not some- 
thing to be shirked, but to be overcome.” 


& . 

Since the enactment of 
the so-called Bishop’s 
law requiring saloons 


Governor Fort’s 
Threat 


to be closed on Sunday and otherwise re- 
stricting their freedom, the saloons in At- 
lantic. City, N. J., have paid no attention 


to the law, but have been wide open at 
all hours. Atlantic City is the most ex- 
tensive watering place on the Atlantic 
Coast, accessible easily to both New York 
and Philadelphia, and the business is en- 
tirely devoted to visitors of all sorts, and 
there has been a harmony of interests be- 
tween the city government and the 
haunts of vice. A promise some months 
ago that the saloons would make a show 
of obeying the law has not been kept, and 
Governor Fort determined to enforce the 
law, threatening even that if the Sheriff 
was not able or willing to do so he would 
call for the militia. At first the saloon 
men laughed at the threat, but the most 
influential political leaders told the saloon 
men that the Governor was in earnest, 
and that they had better submit. Accord- 
ingly at a meeting of the Royal Arch, an 
organization of 120 saloon-keepers, it 
was voted to close on Sunday, and to ask 
the city officials to see to it that the 
saloons not in the organization are also 
closed. Accordingly Sunday was “dry” 
for the first time in the knowledge of the 
oldest inhabitants. 


It has been settled be- 
tween President Roose- 
velt and Governor 
Magoon that the Cuban Presidential 


Various Items 


You don’t get the right stuff out- 


election shall take place November 14th, 
and the inauguration will. be January 
28th. The date will allow the sugar to 
be completed. Governor Magoon says 
there was perfect order at the elections 
for provisional and municipal officers; 
and he believes there will be a quiet 
Presidential election, and that it will be 
possible before very long to withdraw all 
American troops.——The last of the sol- 
diers were withdrawn last week from 
Springfield, Ill., perfect order having 
been restored since the riot, and the more 
reputable citizens having secured con- 
trol of the situation. Nine persons were 
killed during the riots, two of them ne- 
groes that were’ lynched, one a reputa- 
ble man eighty year$ old, and eighty were 
injured. The grand jury is still finding 
indictments for murder and lesser of- 
fenses. Kate Howard, the woman who 
was a principal leader of the mob, was 
arrested and bailed, but rearrested, when 
she committed suicide by poison. 

There has been for some weeks a com- 
mission gathering evidence as to the 
condition of the convicts under leases in 
Georgia. The disclosures have been so 
terrible, including convicts beaten to 
death or otherwise punished so that they 
ied, that the feeling has become very 
bitter against the whole system of leas- 
ing convicts. The legislature which cre- 
ated the commission met in extra session 
last week, and received a report which 
described the abuses and cruelties in 
scathing terms, showing that the State 
officers appointed to protect the convicts 
against abuse were in the pay of the 
lessees. The report recommends the 
abolition of the lease system and the em- 
ployment of the convicts on roads and 
public improvements: Governor Hoke 
Smith approves the recommendation, 
which is likely to be adopted. Eastern 
Georgia and the Carolinas have suffered 
from the severe floods following a storm 
of three days’ duration. A bridge over 
the Savannah River and a dam six miles 
above Augusta were swept away, and 


- the river overflowed a large part of the 


city. The water was four feet deep in 
Broad street, the principal business 
street of the city. The city was without 
fire, light or police protection ; and when 
a bad fire broke out in some warehouses 
the fire department could do nothing. 
The Union Station was under ten feet of 
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water, and no trains could arrive. The 
flood in South Carolina is the most dam- 
aging ever recorded, and the rivers are 
higher than ever before known. Trains 
are stopt everywhere, and the loss will 
reach millions of dollars, the crops being 
in many places destroyed. In North 
Carolina the Republican State Conven- 
tion was delayed by the inability of dele- 
gates to arrive. There are reports of 
numbers drowned. The contestants at 
the Olympic games returned last week, 
and on Saturday had a great recep- 
tion in this city. The chief honor went 
to John J. Hayes, who won the Mara- 
thon race, but gold medals and silver 
cups were presented to the various con- 
testants by. the Mayor at the City Hall. 
The enthusiasm was immense and the 
crowds along the line of parade tremen- 
dous. Athletic and other organizations 
were in the parade. The fact that so 
many of the contestants, including 
Hayes, were Irish by descent added 
much to the enthusiasm——tThe chief 
financial event of the week has been the 
action taken in the case of the large 
brokerage firm of A. O. Brown & Co., 
which tried on Saturday morning, 
August 22d, to save itself by enormous 
matched orders which might control the 
market. The governors of the New 
York $tock Exchange made sharp in- 
vestigation, and the result was that the 
firm was compelled to suspend, and 
Judge Holt appointed ex-Congressman 
C. E. Littlefield, formerly of Maine, as 
receiver. 
ed 

The reception giv- 

en to the American 

fleet in Australian 
waters continues to be enthusiastic, and 
successive ports rival one another in their 
entertainment of our officers and men. 
At Sydney a gymkhana of native sports 
was given at the Agricultural Show 
Grounds, where six Queensland aborig- 
ines gave exhibitions of boomerang 
throwing, and there were contests in 
woodchopping, buck-jumping and’ bul- 
lock riding. In the tug of war the teams 
of British sailors defeated the Americans. 
The honors in baseball were even, the 
fleet team defeating the New South Wales 
by 4 to 3, and the University of Sydney 
defeating the battleship “Missouri” by 8 


The Fleet at Sydney 
and Melbourne 
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to o. In the evening 2,000 American 
officers and sailors were entertained by 
the Commonwealth at theater parties. 
On the following day a procession of 
8,000 school children took place, with 
Maypole dancing, chorus singing and 
flag drills. The children, dressed in dif- 
ferent colors, formed a huge shield com- 
bining the flags of the United States 
and Australia. On the morning of 
August 27th the fleet sailed for Mel- 
bourne, leaving some 80 men who were 
having too good a time to return to the 
ships, and had to be forwarded later by 
rail. On entering Port Philip Bay, the 
sixteen battleships were surrounded and 
escorted to the city by fishing smacks, 
launches, yachts and excursion boats of 
all kinds, decorated with American flags, 
and greeting the visitors with shouts, 
music and gunpowder salutes. Sunday 
was a free day, on which no formal 
entertainments were given. On Monday 
morning the formal entry of the Amer- 
icans took place, 2,000 bluejackets and 
marines marching from Port Melbourne 
thru St. Kilda road to the Carlton Gar- 
dens. Banquets and theater parties were 
held in the evening, and a torchlight pro- 
cession of 1,500 members of the city fire 
brigades closed the festivities. A number 
of excursions have been arranged, and 
the state, federal and municipal govern- 
ments have contributed generously for 
the expenses of entertainments, illumina- 
tions and decorations. Some 4,500 cadets 
from military schools have been brought 
free to the capital; and the 70,000 visitors 
overcrowd the accommodations of the 
city. The fleet will leave Melbourne on 
September 5th. The American sailors 
are receiving high praise for their good 
conduct while on shore. 


& 


Ceeennits dine The Dutch battleship 
dep Mittens “Jacob von Heemskerk 
arrived at Willemstad, 
Curacao, on August 28th, and was re- 
ceived with great rejoicing by the peo- 
ple. The “Friesland” is on its way to the 
same port, and it will later be joined by 
the “Utrecht.” The steamer “Merida” 
of the Red D line, bound for Curacao and 
carrying American mails, was held up 
for two days at Porto Cabello, because of 
the refusal of President Castro to give 
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her clearing papers. M. de Reus, the 
Dutch Minister to Venezuela, who was 
expelled by President Castro, has arrived 


at The Hague. He declared the report 
that Holland, with the support of the 
United States, had conspired to over- 
throw President Castro was a pure in- 
vention. There is, he says, no revolu- 
tionary party in existence in Venezuela 
at the present time. He does not regard 
his expulsion as an infraction of interna- 
tional law, but as the result of the indis- 
creet publication of a confidential letter 
that he wrote to the How en Trouw So- 
ciety of Amsterdam. A _ second note 
from Jose de Jesus Paul, Foreign Min- 
ister of Venezuela, to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, states also that the objection to M. 
de Reus was entirely personal, and that 
the Government of Venezuelg is con- 
vinced that the Netherlands will make 
voluntary reparation for his action when 
it understands the circumstances. He 
further complains of the action of the 
dismissed representative of the Nether- 
lands as follows: 


“In consequence of M. de Reus’s offetise 
against the government of this republic, the 
neglect of the cruiser “Gelderland” to salute the 
Venezuelan flag, the attack upon the Venezue- 
lan Consul and the members of his family at 
Curacao, and the desecration of the escutcheon 
over the Consulate at Curacao, the Venezuelan 
Government finds itself obliged to declare 
to the government of your Excellency that so 
long as the satisfaction due and the reparation 
for the offenses and grievances referred to in 
this note have not been given it cannot main- 
tain friendly relations between the two coun- 


tries.’ 


It is reported that the Dutch Government 
has made inquiries at London, Rome and 
Berlin as to the support it may expect 
from these countries in the dispute with 
Venezuela. The Venezuelan Civil 
Court of First Instance has rendered a 
decision declaring the French Cable 
Company guilty of complicity in the 
Matos revolution against President 
Roosevelt in 1903, and has sentenced it to 
pay a fine of nearly $5,000,000 and fur- 
ther damages to be assessed later by the 
experts. This is similar to the judgment 
recently handed down against the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company. 
The French Cable Company will pay no 
attention to the decision of the court. Its 
service has been discontinued for four 
years, and its interests have been en- 
trusted to the French Government. 


Js 


So far from being able to 
put down the insurgents at 
Tabriz, the Shah appears 
to be powerless to check the spread of 
the revolutionary movement. Ain ed 
Dowleh, who was sent’ to restore order 
to the province of Azerbaijan, does not 
feel himself strong enough to make an 
attack upon the nationalists entrenched 
in Tabriz, and they have refused even to 
consider the Sultan’s demand for their 
surrender. One of the nationalists who 
ventured to propose a reconciliation was 
immediately shot dead. In return the 
revolutionists at Tabriz sent an ulti- 
matum to the Sultan, demanding an 
answer within five days, promising the 
admission of their party to the Govern- 
ment, the banishment of the reactionaries 
at the court, a general amnesty and the 
immediate convocation of a national 
assembly. A notification has been sent 
to the foreign consulates by the revolu- 
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tionary committee calling attention to 
the clause in the constitution which re- 
stricts the powers of the Shah in the 
matter of foreign rights and treaties, and 
warning foreigners that the people of 
Persia will not recognize or be respon- 
sible for any foreign engagements unless 
these are approved by the national assem- 
bly. -A proclamation has been issued 
calling on the people to revolt en masse 
against the Shah, ending with the words: 
“It does not matter to us whether Shah 
Mohammed Ali or Sultan Abdul Hamid 
is our sovereign.” Itinerant priests thru- 
out the country are preaching a holy war 
against the Shah. All the provinces of 
the southwestern border, from Tabriz to 
Laristan, are disaffected. The city of 
Kerman was seized by the revolutionists 
after a bloody street battle. The vice 


governor was killed, other officials fled, 
and a provincial government has been 
established. At Sultanieh, on the road 
between Teheran and Tabriz, the gov- 
ernor was driven out, and his residence 
pillaged and burned. 


The Council of 
Ministers has refused to submit to the 
dictation of the Shah, and all the mem- 
bers except two have resigned. Com- 
plaints are made against the palace offi- 
cials who have been selling provincial 
governorships because they have, in some 
instances, sold the same post to two dif- 
ferent persons. 


+ 


The new Government is 
preparing its program of 
legislation to be placed 
before the National Assembly. Zia 
Pasha, the Minister of Finance, esti- 
mates that the floating debt of Turkey 
amounts to $35,000,000. Parliament will 
be asked to authorize a loan to cover this 
and leave a surplus for public works. 
Separate elementary schools for different 
races will be maintained, but secondary 
and higher education will be given in 
mixt schools. Technological institutions 
will be established and scientific investi- 
gations be made of the natural resources 
of the country. A member of the Cabi- 
net on being asked what was the pro- 
gram of thenew Government replied: “To 
do just the opposite of what was done 
under the old régime,” That the new 
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Government is not vindictive ‘and inten- 
tionally unjust to the officials of the old 
régime is shown by the speedy trial and 
acquittal of Habib Effendi Melhame on 
the charge of fraud. Target practice 
has been undertaken by the artillery near 
Pera for the first time in thirty years. 

The formal opening of the Hedjaz 
Railroad to Medina was made on Mon- 
day, when a special train from Damascus 
bearing the Sultan’s commissioners 
reached the Holy City in which the 
Prophet took refuge-——The prevailing 
influence of peace and good will seems to 
have affected even the palace. Mehmed 
Reshad Effendi made a visit to his 
brother, Sultan Abdul Hamid, at his in- 
vitation for the first time during his 
reign and was cordially received. Re- 
shad is heir to the throne, and as such, 
according to Turkish ideas, is to be re- 
garded with suspicion by the reigning 
monarch. He has been practically kept a 
prisoner at Constantinople and isolated 
from the outside world, for fear that he 
would head a conspiracy for the over- 
throw of the Sultan. A fire in the 
Stamboul district destroyed over 2,000 
houses and caused a considerable de- 
struction of life. Zia Bey, formerly 
head of the spy system of Turkey, has 
escaped in safety to London by way of 
Smyrna and Marseilles. Light is 
gradually being thrown upon the myste- 
rious origin of the Turkish revolution 
thru the revelations of its leaders. Mu- 
hammed Dumoulin, one of the leaders, 
now in London, has given out the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The first meeting of the Young Turks’ So- 
ciety was held at Bebek, on the Bosphorus, on 
October 20th, 1904, at the residence of Abdul 
Kerim, the Sultan’s private secretary.~ The so- 
ciety grew with amazing rapidity, and withir 
a year had spread itself over the whole empire. 
Our opportunity came when Austria proposed 
to build the Novibazar Railway, which meant 
the dismemberment of the empire. We imme- 
diately applied to the British Government for 
help to put affairs in Macedonia on a soun! 
and workable footing. The British Govern- 
ment deserves the everlasting gratitude of the 
Turkish nation for its efforts to save it from 
ruin.” 


The closing reference seems to imply 
some other action on the part of the 
British Government than that known to 
the world, that is, the plan agreed upon 
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with Russia for the restoration of order 
in Macedonia. 


& 


, A most important 
Women Admitted to step in the emanci- 


Prussian Universities pation of women 


has been taken by the Prussian Govern- 
ment in the regulations that have been 
promulgated by the Prussian Ministry of 
Sducation with the approval of Emperor 
William. A preamble to the decree 
states that the rapid development of 
modern civilization, the increasing ex- 
cess of the female over the male popula- 
tion,and the growing disinclination on the 
part of men in the upper classes to marry 
are compelling many of the girls of the 
middle and higher classes to renounce all 
hope of fulfilling their natural vocation 
of becoming wives and mothers. Oppor- 
tunities are therefore to be opened to 
prepare them not only for teaching, but 
also for other professions. Women 
students will be allowed to matriculate at 
Prussian universities on equal terms 
with men at the beginning of the coming 
winter semester. The higher girls’ 
schools in Prussia will be placed upon 
an equal footing with boys’ schools un- 
der the direct control of the Government 
provincial boards or supervising commit- 
tees, and their teachers will be required 
to have the same qualifications as those 
in the boys’ schools. The education of 
the girls will begin at six years, and they 
may take up the study of French at the 
age of nine and English at the age of 
twelve. A year later those girls who 
wish to take a university course may be- 
gin Latin, and will be allowed to enter 
the universities at the age of nineteen. 
Two different preparatory courses are 
provided for them—a modern and a 
classical. Those who do not wish to en- 
ter the university may, at the age of fif- 
teen, enter upon four years of special 
training to become school teachers or 
governesses, or upon a two years’ finish- 
ing course in music, languages and do- 


mestic science. 
s 


3aron Speck von Stern- 
burg, the German Am- 
bassador to the United 
States, died in Heidelburg, August 24th, 
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from the effects of lupus on the left side 
of his head. He was born August aist, 
1852, in Leeds, England, and since he 
had an English mother and an- American 
wife he was exceptionally well qualified 
to represent Germany in an English- 
speaking country. He had been a close 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt from 1898, when 
he was Secretary of the Embassy and the 
latter Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
-——-Antoine Henri Becquerel died in 
Paris August 25th at the age of fifty-six. 
His discovery in 1896 of the rays which 
hear his name opened up an unsuspected 
field to science, the radio-active elements, 
and led to new theories of the constitu- 
tion of matter. In working on the phos- 
phorescence of minerals under the influ- 
ence of the X-rays he found that ores and 
salts of uranium acted upon a photo- 
graphic plate thru a screen of paper or 
wood. He received the Nobel Prize for 
this discovery in 1903. The Japanese 
Government has decided to postpone for 
five years the International Exposition 
which was to have been held in Tokyo 
in 1912. The appropriation of $5,000,- 
ooo made by the Diet is inadequate. At 
least $10,000,000 more is necessary and 
the new Government is determined to 
carry out its policy of retrenchment. The 
Cabinet has decided to cut down expendi- 
tures by $100,000,000.. Thirty per cent. 
of this comes off the army and 10 per 
cent. of the navy estimates. The British 
Consul-General at Seoul has surrendered 
to the Korean authorities the editor of 
the vernacular edition of the Daily News, 
who was accused of embezzling the 
Korean national redemption fund and 
who took refuge in the home of E. T. 
Bethel, the proprietor of the paper, claim- 
ing the extra-territorial privilege -—— 
Abd-el-Aziz, who was defeated in his at- 
tempt to regain his capital of Marakesh 
and forced to retreat to Settat in dis- 
order, is reported to haye retained his 
courage and to be already preparing an- 
other expedition. His brother and rival, 
Mulai Hafid, has, however, been _pro- 
claimed Sultan of Morocco in all the 
cities except those under the control of 
the French, and it is believed that he 
must soon be recognized by the European 
Powers either individually or thru an- 
other international conference. 


‘ 





and 


To Eh 


Sibyl Jones 


An Unpublished Poem 


4 
\ BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


{I have nevey seen this poem of Whittier’s in print. It was written on the occasion 


of the sailing of, the Quaker missionaries, Eli and Sibyl Jones, 


who had charge in 


Palestine of schoolis endowed by the Society of Friends.—Samurt T. Pickarp.] 


\As one who watches from the land 
The lifeboat go to seek and save, 
And, all too weak to lend a hand, 
Sends his faint cheer across the wave— 


Se, powerless at my hearth today, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 
I can but speed you on your way, 


Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


Go, angel-guided, duty-sent ; 

Our thoughts go with you,o’er the foam; 
Where’er you pitch your pilgrim tent 

Our hearts shall be, and make it home. 


And we will watch (if as He wills 

Who ordereth all things well) your ways 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills, 

And Jordan ripples with His praise. 


Oh! blest to teach where Jesus taught, 
And walk with Him Gennesaret’s strand ; 
But whereso’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Holy Land. 


Amessury, Mass. 


The Muckrake Man 


BY UPTON jSINCLAIR 


AutnHor or “Tue Juncrze,” “Tue Merroporis,” Etc. 


LL proper- minded people are 
A agreed that the Muckrake Man 
is a noxious weed; yet he seems 

to flourish persistently. He is a hardy 
plant, difficult to keep down and impos- 
sible to destroy. Apparently he possesses 
within him some strange conviction 
which enables him to withstand obloquy. 
It should occur to the thoughtful per- 
son that this powerful impulse to make 
oneself di‘agreeable must be worth in- 
quiring at What is it which gives to 


this unpleasant weed its extraordinary 


Vitality ? 


In setting down my interpretation of 
the phenomenon, I am not speaking for 
myself personally; I know, more or less 
intimately, nearly every man who is at 
present raking muck in America, and I 
believe that I am able to speak from the 
standpoint of the group. 

The Muckrake Man takes himself with 
tremendous seriousness. He believes that 
he serves a vital function in society ; that 
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he is no less than the faculty of recollec- 
‘tion in the growing social mind. He is 
the particular nerve cell in the burned 
child which cries out to the child, Do 
not ‘put your finger into the fire again! 
He represents the effort of the race to 
profit by experience, and to do otherwise 
than repeat indefinitely the blunders 
which have proved fatal in the past. 

If you will stop for a moment and con- 
sider, you will realize that the history of 
humanity up to the present time repre- 
sents a series of failures. Races emerge 
from barbarism. They are joyous and 
proud and strong; they struggle and con-- 
quer, they toil and achieve. They build 
mighty cities and temples; they found 


courts of law; they write literatures and¥ 


produce arts. But all the time there is a 
worm within the bud, which gnaws at it; 
and just when the flower seems most per- 
fect, its petals fall, and it is scattered and 
trampled into the dust. 

Now, to the earnest student who real- 
izes this, it seems a very pitiful thing. 
Civilizations are such costly affairs. It 
seems too bad that no way can be found 
to save them. Here and there is a man 
to whom this thought becomes an obses- 
sion—it will not let him rest. a 

He sees a beautiful world about hini, 
with stars and flowers and all ‘softs of 
things that interest him. He knows of 
many things he ,m'ld like to do and to 
be, many wayjn Witch he could amuse 
himself. And yet, inS-rcad of this, he be- 
gins to go about pomting cut disagree- 
able truths to people. He says: “See, we 
are just like Rome. Our legislatures are 
corrupt ; our politicians are unprincipled ; 
our rich men are ambitious and unscru- 
pulous. Our newspapers have been pur- 
chased and gagged; our colleges have 
been bribed; our churches have been 
cowed. Our masses are sinking into deg- 
radation and misery; our ruling classes 
are becoming wanton and cynical.” 

This has been said in our country for 
a generation. Abraham Lincoln said it, 
for one. All earnest students knew it. 
But the public merely laughed incredu- 
lously. 

And then comes the Muckrake Man. 
He says to himself, “This is a serious 
matter. It cannot be neglected. The 
people will not believe it—but I will 
prove it to them!” 
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And so he 
dence. 

This is a very ea»), part of the Muck- 
rake Man’s task—tealizing how easy it 
is, one might wonder’ why the trade is not 
more frequently followed. The Muck- 
rake Man suffers Only from the embar- 
rassment of riches, His greatest labor 
is in rejecting. Inj whatever field he may 
elect to work, hé: finds one universal 
maxim prevailing’; “Everybody knows.” 
He finds that it is sometimes possible to 
get the actors themselves to confess to 
him. Frequently they will tell him the 
facts without even realizing their signifi- 
cance. “Why, my dear fellow,” said a 
(Chicago packer to me, when I confront- 
ed him with certain matters which con- 
vulsed two continents — “everybody 
knows these are conven- 
tions of thetrade. See, , they are 
printed in "and he proceeded 
to show tne the prices of materials for 
adulterating and preserving spoiled meat. 

ain, 1 talked with a young lawyer 
who had been prominent in one of the big 
life insurance companies. “My dear fel- 
low,” he said, “there was nothing wrong 
in the life insurance business. It was 
just that the public lost its head. We 
have been doing those things all our lives, 
and we are doing them still.” 

Again, I talked with a judge of the 
Supreme Court of New York about an- 
other judge who had paid $25,000 for his 
nomination. “My dear fellow,” he said, 
“don’t you suppose that a political ma- 
chine has bills to pay?” 

Again, I talked with a society woman, 
whose name is a household word in this 
country. “My dear fellow,” she said, 
“those things are so obvious. Why do 
you want to put them into a book? Peo- 
ple will simply call it a rehash.” I an- 
swered: “I will put what you have told 
me into a book, and it will be received 
with a howl of incredulity from Maine to 
California.” 

This being the situation, it would seem 
that the Muckrake Man would have a 
easy time of it; it would seem that he 
should speedily win the f of the 
public, in whose behalf he works. But. 
unfortunately, the public takes its opin- 
ions from the newspapers; and the news- 
papers are owned by men who profit by 
ccrruption. Hence it is tr the Muck- 


(proceeds to gather the evi- 
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rake Man and his work are regarded with 
aversion. 

You will observe that the one thing 
that is never done to him is to refute his 
statements, You very seldom hear of 
any attempt to disprove the statements of 
the Muckrake Man. I know one who 
for six or eight years has been publishing 
facts about corruption in our cities and 
States ; and in all that time he has never 
been corrected but twice. Once he pub- 
lished an acknowledgment of a misstate- 
ment ; and in the other case he said to me, 
“I was foolish to publish that. It is true, 
but it is incredible. That is where you 
fall down, Sinclair. You refuse to elim- 
inate the incredible.” 

No, the editorial authority never re- 
futes the facts; he sits aloft in his edi- 
torial sanctum and scorns to know any- 
thing about facts. Instead, he calls 
names. 

He says, in the first place, that the 
Muckrake Man has an evil imagination ; 
he has a nose for corruption, he thrives 
upon scandal, he hates humanity. Now 
the Muckrake Men I know are all men of 
personally clean lives and generous 
hearts; there is not one of them who 
would not have been something noble, if 
he had felt free to choose. Of those who 
come immediately to my mind, one would 
have been a metaphysician, another, 
would have been a professor of ethics, 
three at least would have been poets, and 
oe would have founded a new religion. 

nstead of that they are Muckrake, Men. 
But they are Muckrake Men, not because 
they love corruption, but simply because 
)they hate it with an intensity which for- 
bids them to think about anything else 
while corruption sits enthroned. 

Next, the editorial authority charges 
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ruptionists, he were writing briefs to de- 
fend them, he would be earning a hun- 
dred thousand(a year, and would be a 
welcome guest upon steam yachts and 
private trains. As it is, he generally 
lives alone in a couple of rooms ina quiet 
hotel, labors for several months over an 
article, and then sells it for a few,.hun- 
dred dollars. 

Next, we are told by the editorial au- 
thority that the Muckrake Man is a 
notoriety-hunter. Of course, if he had 
leagued himself. with the corrupting 
class, and had played the game according 
to their rules, he might have hunted all 
the notoriety he chose. He might have 
become a magnate, and endowed libraries 
and charitable institutions, and been 
known as a great philanthropist. He 
might have purchased a leading news- 
paper, and had himself made an Ambas- 
sador, and been a guest of kings. He 
might have become a leading college 
president, or a bishop, or some other 
maker of public opinion, and been wined 
at Civic Federation banquets and hailed 
by all the newspapers of the country as a 
natural born leader. Instead of that, he 
goes- by himself, and writes the truth re- 
lentlessly, and publishes it with grief and 
despair in his soul; and he is called a 
notoriety-hunter. 

As a rule, the’ Muckrake Man began 
his career with no theories, as a simple 
observer of facts known to every person 
at all “on the inside” of business and 
politics. But he followed the facts, and 
the facts always led him to one conclu- 
sion; until finally he discovered to his 
consternation that he was enlisted in a 
revolt against capitalism. 

e is the forerunner of a revolution; 
and, like every revolutionist, he takes his 


that the Muckrake Man is a money-seek-_\chances of victory and defeat. If it is de- 


er; that he gathers up other people’s mis- 
deeds and turns them into cash for his 
own benefit. Now, the Muckrake Man is 
one of.the hardest-working men I know. 
He does not work eight hours a day, and 
then rest; he work’ all the time that he 
is awake—and his work has a tendency to 
keep him awake. (He is always a man 
of exceptional brain power; and if, in- 
stead of writing indictments of rich cor- 


feat that comes; if the iron heel wins 
out in the end—why, then, the Muckrake 
Man will remain for all time a scandal- 
monger and an assassin of character. If, 
on the other hand, he succeeds in his ef- 
forts to make the people believe what 
“everybody knows”—then he will be 
recognized in future as a benefactor of 
his race. 
New Yor«x Ciry. 
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HEN Hiram Tedd, deep in the 

\W perusal of the Holy Scrip- 

tures, smote his knee and 

laughed aloud, his mother looked up 

scandalized from her knitting. But 

Hiram had his laugh out before he sat- 
isfied her curiosity. 








“It’s that there Jacob,” Hiram ex-. 


plained, wiping his eyes. “He was foxy, 
all right. The old man was smart, but 
Jacob was smarter. He never let on 
that he thought he hadn’t been treated 
right, but he got even.” He leaned for- 
ward to continue the biography of his 
wily hero, and his zest did not savor of 
spiritual exaltation. 

His mother’s rocking-chair creaked 
rhythmically for a full minute before 
she offered any comment. “I s’pose 
you're likening yourself to Jacob,” she 
observed dryly at last, “and the Widow 
Rice to Laban. But the widow’s a good 
sight sharper than Laban ever was, and 
you’ve got considerable. to learn before 
you're another Jacob. As far as the 
fourteen years of waiting go,” added 
Mrs. Tedd, speaking with more than her 
usual deliberation, as if to give weight 
to her words, “I guess that’s all right.” 

Her son’s face reddened. “The widow 
is failing right along,” he said resent- 
fully. “She don’t get to church now, 
even on the fine Sundays.” 

Mrs. Tedd sniffed. “Her Aunt Lu- 
cretia on her father’s side was bedridden 
for twenty-seven years. She lived to be 
eighty-six, and the doctors began to give 
her up before she was fifty.” The knit- 
ting needles clicked as with triumph. 

Hiram ran his fingers thru his hair. 
His broad, kindly face, if exhibiting lit- 
tle of the craftiness of a Jacob, was not 
lacking in honest manhood. “My good- 
ness!” he exclaimed desperately. 
“Sounds like I was hoping for Mary’s 
mother to die, and the Lord knows I 
don’t wish evil to a living creature. But 
as long as she says that we can’t marry 
while she lives, it ain’t in human nature 
not to be kind of looking forward.” He 
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BY HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH | 





sighed, resting his chin on his great 
hand. 

“It’s a pity Mary Rice is so under her 
mother’s thumb,” Mrs. Tedd. exclaimed 
disparagingly. “If she had the spunk of 
a field mouse——” She checked herself 
at her son’s gesture. Easy-going and 
gentle as Hiram was, there were bounds 
which even his mother could not cross. 
She had seen him roused once, and the 
terrible anger of a patient man was 
something never to be forgotten. At 
the memory her fingers trembled, and 
she dropped a stitch. 

“It’s the good daughters that make the 
good wives,” Hiram declared oracular- 
ly. “But even if that warn’t so, Mary 
Rice is the only girl in the world for 
me.” His lips settled into the line which 
defied pleading and protest, and his 
mother, her resentment the fiercer, be- 
cause it could not be spoken, knitted in 
silence. She was a vigorous woman, 
happier in making a home for her son 
that she was likely to be after she had 
relinquished her authority to another, 
yet she had a curious impatience to see 
him “settled,” as she phrased it. Her 
motherly pride was hurt by the realiza- 
tion that the intimates of his boyhood 
were married, with children growing up 
about them, while Hiram must wait for 
death to give him the desire of his 
heart. 

The clock had struck nine, and Hiram 
had gone upstairs to bed when a knock 
sounded at the back door. Mrs. Tedd 
let her knitting fall. “At this time of 
night!” she exclaimed, and hurried to 
answer the summons. A _ small boy 
stood on the steps, radiating a certain 
pompous dignity as of one who has been 
trusted with important tidings. “Is 
Hiram here?” he asked deliberately. 

“Hiram’s in bed this twenty minutes, 
and sound asleep as a dormouse by now. 
What’s wanted ?” 

“T’ve got a message for him.” The 
boy’s self-respect exacted a pause at this 
point. Then his anxiety to tell the news 
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carried all before it. “My mother sent 
me to tell Hiram that the Widow Rice is 
dead.” 

“My land!’ exclaimed Mrs. Tedd. 
She set down the lamp, with a sensation 
of being altogether to blame, of which 
her conscience afterward acquitted her. 
Self-accusingly she recalled her refer- 
ence to the Aunt Lucretia who had died 
at eighty-six. “It’s an awful thing to be 
wishing ‘a body’s life away,” thought 
Mrs. Tedd, trembling with unaccus- 
tomed self-reproach. “And when I was 
scolding because I thought she was go- 
ing to live forever, and keep Hiram out 
of his own, the poor thing was dying.” 
From these unavailing reflections her 
mind came back to something peculiar 
in the message. “You said your mother 
sent you. I suppose Mary asked for 
Hiram.” 

“No, she didn’t. When she came over 
for ma, ma says, ‘O’ course, you want 
Hiram.’ And Mary squeezed her hands 


together an’ she says, ‘Oh, he'll know 
soon enough,’ and then she began to 


cry.” 

“Your mother was quite right,” Mrs. 
Tedd declared, but she understood 
Mary’s scruples. From her own self- 
reproach she knew the pangs in the 
girl’s tormented heart. “She feels as if 
she’d been watching for her mother to 
die,” thought Mrs. Tedd, as she swiftly 
climbed. the stairs to awaken Hiram. 
“She feels as if she’d done it herself, 
poor soul, and there never was a more 
self-sacrificing daughter in this world.” 

The awakening of Hiram was no easy 
task. The buxom little woman shook 
his shoulder, held the light where it 
would shine upon his face, and shrieked 
his name in his unheeding ears. Milder 
methods failing, she brought a dripping 
sponge from the washstand, and 
squeezed it resolutely. With a splutter 
Hiram sat up, the streams of water run- 
ning down his face. “What’s the mat- 
ter? Is it morning?” 

“Of course not. 
asleep a half hour. 
dead.” 

“Dead!” The color left Hiram’s 
ruddy face. Wide awake now, he stared 
at his mother without reply. Then a 
shiver shook his big body. “I feel as if 
I'd done it myself,” he said brokenly. 


You haven’t been 
The Widow Rice is 


“That's the way I feel,” Mrs. Tedd 
acknowledged. “And you may be sure 
Mary does. Don’t expect she'll act glad 
to see you. It’s no more than natural 
that she should shrink away, as if you 
two had plotted to take her mother’s 
life.” 

It was well for Hiram’s peace of mind 
that his mother had given him the key 
for interpreting his sweetheart’s mood, 
since otherwise Mary’s attitude would 
have perplexed him sorely. She shrank 
from his embrace. Her eyes refused to 
meet his. She avoided being left alone 
with him for a moment. But after seven 
years of waiting, the most ardent lover 
can muster patience for a few days 
longer. 

“You'd better give her a week after - 
the funeral,” Mrs. Tedd suggested, and 
Hiram did so. Then one night he drove 
over to her cottage with an exultant 
heart. The melody of an old love song 
rang in his ears. The waiting time was 
over, the mating time near. At last he 
had the right to claim what belonged to 
him. 

Mary Rice greeted him with downcast 
eyes, and the color did not rise to her 
white cheeks. The hand she gave him 
lay cold and apathetic in his. When he 
would have kissed her she drew back. 
But even this shrinking -could not 
change the quiet exaltation of his mood, 
for the waiting time was over. 

“Mary,” he said, without delay or pref- 
ace, “for seven years I’ve loved you. 
When will you marry me?” 

For the first time since her mother’s 
death she looked full at him, and her 
eyes were like those of some hunted crea- 
ture of the woods. “Hiram,” she gasped, 
“T don’t know how to tell you.” 

“Tell me what? When you'll marry 
me? Why, I'll save you that trouble, if 
you like.” Hiram’s laugh died in his 
throat. There was tragedy in the air. 
“If you’re blaming yourself, Mary,” he 
began. 

She made a gesture of denial. “I 
know what you mean. ‘It isn’t that.” She 
was nerving herself to go on. “I’m not 
free even now,” she whispered at last. 
“Before mother died she made me prom- 
ise something.” 

Her lover’s eyes were on her face, and 
she writhed under their fixt gaze. “Don’t 
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hate me,” she implored. “She was dying 
and I couldn’t help saying whatever she 
asked.” She rocked back and forth as if 
in bodily pain, while Hiram waited, every 
muscle in his body tense. 

“What was it?” he demanded at last. 
“Your promise, what was it?” 

“She made me promise that I wouldn’t 
marry while Uncle Jimmy needed me.” 

“Uncle Jimmy!” Hiram’s cry of 
amazement brought the little old man 
briskly from the next room. “Did you 
call me, Hi?” 

Hiram had found his tongue. “Why, 
this is nonsense. Uncle Jimmy will live 
with us. I took it for granted he’d come. 
You’d like it, wouldn’t you, Uncle Jim- 
m oz 

“Of course, I’m going to live with you 
and Hiram when you’re married. What 
ails you, Mary?” exclaimed Uncle Jim- 
my, staring with amazement at his niece. 

In the explanations and expostulations 
that followed, only one thing was made 
clear. The promise to her mother was 
paramount with Mary Rice. Whether 


the dying woman had acted with deliber- 
ate malice, as Hiram bitterly believed, or 
whether she had really been apprehensive 
as to her brother’s welfare, in the house- 
hold of Hiram Tedd, she had bound her 
daughter by pledges-which could not be 


evaded. “She warn’t so darned particu- 
lar about my comfort while she was 
alive,” snorted Uncle Jimmy, the tears of 
anger on his cheeks. 

Hiram’s patience gave way at last, and 
the storm of his anger broke. “Damn 
your promise,” he screamed. “No wo- 
man would keep such a promise if it 
stood between her and a man she loved. 
It’s all a trick,” he raged, the veins of his 
forehead swelling in his frenzy, “You’ve 
played with me for seven years, and 
when you found you were caught, and 
there was no way out of marrying me, 
you made up this lie to throw dust in my 
eyes.” He towered over her, his great 
hands working convulsively, as if the 
temptation to do her bodily harm’was al- 
most irresistible. 

The girl lay back in her chair as if she 
had not life to shrink from a_ blow. 
“You’re mistaken, Hiram,” she said with 
gentle listlessness. “I’d rather be vour 
wife than a queen, but I guess it’s never 
to be. There's plenty of girls you could 


marry without waiting, and I’ll pray with 
my last breath for your happiness.” A 
tear ran from her half-closed eyes, and 
suddenly she found herself crushed to 
Hiram’s heart, while he sobbed over her. 
“If we’ve got to wait, we'll wait,” said 
the sman. “But you’re the only girl for 
me. 

Uncle Jimmy was a pathetic figure as 
he followed Hiram to the door. “I’m so 
darned healthy, Hi,” he cried apologet- 
ically. “and I’m not so old either, only 


_sixty-one. But then,” he added hopeful- 


ly, “you can never tell. A touch of pneu- 
monia, and that would be the last of me. 
And I was always careless about chang- 
ing my wet shoes.” 

The naive unselfishness of the little 
man went to Hiram’s heart. “I don’t 
know as you'll believe it,” he exclaimed, 
wringing the other’s hand, “but I hope 
you'll live to be a hundred.” 

If Mrs. Tedd’s anger over the unex- 
pected delay to her plans was less im- 
pressive than Hiram’s, she did not sur- 
render as readily as he had done. She 
went over to see Mary next day, resolved, 
as she told her son, to laugh her out of 
that piece of foolishness. When her ef- 
forts proved futile, she sent the minister 
to assure Mary that the breaking of such 
a promise was more commendable than 
keeping it. The minister readily under- 
took the commission. “It’s an outrage 
for her to think herself held by such a 
pledge,” -he exclaimed. ‘It’s no more 
binding than if it had been extorted un- 
der torture.” But priestly absolution 
could not free Mary Rice. “She made 
me put my hand on the Bible,” gasped the 
girl. Then, as if the words had called 
up the night when her new bondage be- 
gan, her face turned ashen, and she sank 
back half fainting in her chair. The min- 
ister went away perplext. 

It was to Uncle Jimmy that Mrs. 
Tedd’s thoughts turned at last.. But her 
plan now required diplomacy and cau- 
tion. She began by asking Hiram if he 
meant to take Mary to the county fair 
the following week. 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought of 
it,” Hiram said, listlessly. He was a 
changed man since his disappointment. 
Setting himself to wait with grim reso- 
lution, he seemed to have grown years 
older in as many weeks, It was as if the 
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buoyancy and hopefulness of youth had 
been replaced by the weary patience of 
age. 

“I’d go if I were you. I think Mary 
needs a change. She’s looking very 
peaked,” said Mrs. Tedd, stirring her 
coffee. “Her Aunt Betsy died of gallop- 
ing consumption, you know.” 

The startled look on Hiram’s face told 
her that the shot had taken effect. The 
next step was to buttonhole Uncle Jimmy 
at church and whisper in his ear, “Hiram 
and Mary are going to the fair, Wednes- 
day. I want to see you about something 
particular. Don’t speak about it to a 
soul, but come over as soon as they’re 
gone.” 

Uncle Jimmy followed her instruc- 
tions with an exactness which proved 
him fit to be a conspirator. Not long 
after Hiram’s departure he made his ap- 
pearance, a dejected figure. He sighed 
heavily when Mrs. Tedd inquired after 
his health. 

“I’m well as ever, Sophy,” he re- 
plied, in the melancholy tones of one who 
recounts:a grievance. “I did catch a 
little cold at church two weeks ago, but 
I got over it in no time.” He sighed 
again and took his seat in the least com- 
fortable chair in the room, as if deter- 
mined to lose no opportunity to crucify 
the flesh. 

Mrs. Tedd sat down opposite him. 
“Jimmy Westhill,” she exclaimed, 
“we’ve got to do something to help those 
children.” 

“I’m doing all I can, Sophy.” Uncle 
Jimmy’s voice broke in the earnestness 
of his protest. “I don’t eat hardly noth- 
ing, tho Mary’s cooking is so good that 
it’s terrible tempting. And I lay awake 
nights a good deal thinking. Mary 
watches me so that I don’t have much 
chance of getting into drafts, but I’m 
doing every living thing I know.” 

“Jimmy Westhill,” Mrs. Tedd cried. 
“To my way of thinking that sort of sui- 
cide is as bad as any.” 

Uncle Jimmy looked at her in con- 
we eed “But, Sophy, you said your- 
se ae we 

“What you want to do,” said Mrs. 
Tedd briskly, “ain’t to kill yourself, but 
to get married.” 

The little old bachelor jumped at the 
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word. “Married!” he repeated and 
blushed ingenuously. “Land, Sophy! 
There’s not anybody that would have 
me.” 

Mrs. Tedd made a sound of impa- 
tience in her throat. “Jimmy, it’s all put 
on when a man makes such a speech. 
There never was a man who was such a 
poor specimen that he couldn’t find a wo- 
man to have him.” Then as Uncle Jim- 
my sat silent, apparently overwhelmed 
by this view of the case, she bestirred 
herself to help him out. “There’s Al- 
mira Mears. She’s got quite a gocd bit 
of property.” 

Uncle Jimmy cleared his throat. 
“Sophy, Almiry is a mighty nice woman. 
I ain’t saying a thing against her. But 
I’ve always been kind of particular about 
a woman’s looks, I can remember you, 
Sophy,” continued Uncle Jimmy rem- 
iniscently, ‘““when your cheeks were the 
color of Baldwin apples, and your eyes 
were as black as a piece of coal.” He 
glanced at her obliquely. “And you’re 
as good looking as ever to my way of 
thinking. But it don’t seem as if I 
could bring myself to sitting across the 
table from Almiry three times a day.” 

Mrs. Tedd, while sniffing at the com- 
pliment, was not oblivious to Uncle Jim- 
my’s closing appeal. “How’d Sarah 
Stockbridge do? She’s good looking 
enough, I’m sure.” 

Uncle Jimmy sighed. 
of handsome is 
when I look at Sarah. I’m a man of 
peace, Sophy, but Sarah’s been in hot 
water all her life. She’d drag me into 
quarrels with my neighbors, and rile me 
till I wouldn’t know myself.” 

Mrs. Tedd appeared nettled. “I de- 
clare, Jimmy Westhill;’ she exclaimed, 
“for a man who thought nobody would 
have him, you’re mighty particular. 
Well, pick out somebody you want and 
ask her.” 

There was a pause. “Will you?” said 
Uncle Jimmy with sudden explosive- 
ness. « 

“Will I what?” After vainly wait- 
ing for an answer, Mrs. Tedd looked 
hard at her visitor. He was smiling 
sheepishly and his withered cheeks were 
faintly flushed. Mrs. Tedd’s amazement 
finally crystallized into comprehension. 


“I always think 
that handsome does 
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“Jimmy Westhill, you don’t really 
mean m 

“Yes, I do,” exclaimed Uncle Jimmy. 
“Nobody else.” 

“The very idea! It’s years since I’ve 
had the least notion of marrying!” cried 
Mrs. Tedd. 

“Same with me till you put it into my 
head,” acknowledged Uncle Jimmy. 
“But, Sophy, when I was a boy of fif- 
teen, and thought about the wife I’d 
have some day, I always told myself that 
she’d got to be like you. And I guess 
the reason I never married was because 
I never found the woman who could 
hold a candle to you.” Atremor of sin- 
cerity had crept into his voice. In his 
wiry old figure there was something 
suggestive of the ardor of youth. 

“The very idea,” said Mrs. Tedd, but 
it was plain that she was weakening. 
Her eyes sought the floor. Uncle Jimmy 
rose from his chair and approached her; 
his hand touched her arm, stole around 
her shoulder. 

“Of all things,” ejaculated Mrs. Tedd 
in a tone that acknowledged surrender. 
The comely color came in her cheeks as 
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Uncle Jimmy stooped for his kiss. 
“Well, anyway, it’s for the children’s 
sake.” 

The two sat on the porch, watching 
the sunset colors in the sky when 
Hiram’s runabout came.in sight. He 
drove into the yard and helped Mary to 
alight. The girl’s eyes were downcast. 
She came forward hesitatingly, and was 
close to her uncle before she discovered 
his presence. Then she recoiled with a 
little cry, “Uncle Jimmy!” 

Another voice spoke from the rock- 


‘ing chair placed suspiciously near the 


first. “You don’t need to look so scared, 
Mary,” said Hiram’s mother with a hint 
of asperity in her tone. “And there’s 
nothing to keep you and Hiram from 
making a match as soon as you like, for 
your Uncle Jimmy and I were married 
this afternoon.” 

With a cry the girl threw her arms 
around the neck of the older woman. 
Her burning cheek was prest close to 
that whose roses Uncle Jimmy so vivid- 
ly remembered. Happy sobs delayed 
for a moment the whispered confession : 

“So were we.” 

Battimore, Mp. 


Must It Be So ° 


BY LEO TOLSTOY 


N the middle of the field surrounded 
by a wall stands an iron foundry 
with huge smoking chimneys, rat- 

tling chains, blast furnaces, a junction - 
railway, and little scattered houses for the 
foremen and the workingmen. The work- 
men stir about in this factory and in the 


mine shafts nearby like ants. Some dig 
the ore from morning until night, or 
from night until morning, at a depth of 
three hundred feet underground in dark, 
damp, narrow, stifling passages, in con- 
stant danger of death; others put this ore 
or dirt on carts, with bent backs pull 
them in the dark to the hoisting shafts, 
and then take the empty carts back to fill 
them again. 
fourteen hours a day all the week round. 

This.is the way they work in the mines. 


So they work twelve or. 


In the foundry itself they work, some at 
the smelting furnaces in sweltering heat, 
others where the molten iron and slag 
flow out; still others in the various shops 
as machinists. stokers, brick makers, car- 
penters, also from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day all the week round. 

On Sunday all these people receive 
their wages, wash themselves, or get 
drunk without washing themselves in the 
saloons and dramshops which surround 
the iron factory on all sides to entice the 
workingmen. And early on Monday 
morning they put themselves in harness 
again for work. 

Near by the peasants plow other peo- 
ple’s fields with tired, starved horses. 
These peasants rise with the sun, if they 
have not past the night on the pasture 
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land, at the swamp, the only place where 
their horses can graze; at sunrise they 
return home, put their horses in harness 
at once, and, taking with them a piece of 
bread, set out to plow other people’s land. 

Other peasants sit on the country road 
near the factory and beat stones in the 
shelter of a temporary bark shed. The 
feet of these people are battered, their 
hands horny, their entire body dirty, and 
not only their faces, hair and beards, but 
also their lungs, are penetrated thru and 
thru with lime dust. 

They take a large stone from the heap, 
put it between their feet covered with 
vast shoes and wrapped in old rags, and 
strike upon it with a hammer until it is 
shivered into pieces. After the stone has 
been broken in this way they take the 
smaller pieces and hammer them until 
they are broken into still smaller pieces. 
Then they take a large stone again and 
repeat the process. So these people work 
from the gray of dawn until late at night 
for fifteen or sixteen hours a day, resting 
for two hours after their midday meal, 
but taking’ to strengthef themselves only 
bread and water at breakfast and other 
short intervals of repose. 

This is the way in which all these peo- 
ple live, those in the mines as well as 
those in the iron foundry, the farm labor- 
ers as well as the stone breakers, from 
youth until old age. Their wives and 
mothers live in the same way, working 
beyond their strength, and in addition 
bearing the sufferings of childbirth and 
motherhood. So also live their fathers 
and children, poorly fed and poorly clad, 
overstraining themselves in excessive, 
fatiguing labor from morning until night, 
from youth until old age. 

The tinkling of bells is heard and a 
carriage comes rolling past the iron fac- 
tory, the plowing peasants, and the stone 
breakers. On the way it meets ragged 
men and women with sacks on their 
backs, who wander from place to place 
and live by alms. The carriage is drawn 
by four bay horses, the poorest of which 
is worth more than the entire homestead 
of each of these peasants, who regard the 
four-in-hand with great satisfaction. Two 
young girls sit in the carriage displaying 
their gay parasols, ribbons and feather 
hats, each one of which costs more than 
the horse with which the peasant plows 
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his field. An officer, the galloons and 
buttons of his uniform dazzling in the 
sunshine, occupies the front seat of the 
carriage. A fat coachman in blue silk 
shirtsleeves and a _ velvet jacket is 
perched upon the box. He narrowly 
misses running down the pilgrim women 
and throwing into the ditch a peasant in 
a shirt covered with ore jogging along in 
an empty cart. 

“Can't you see?” cries the coachman, 
raising his whip against the peasant who 
did not get out of the way soon enough. 
The peasant, frightened, pulls the reins 
with one hand and the cap off his head 
with the other. Three bicyclists, one 
woman and two men, spin noiselessly 
along a short distance behind the car- 
riage, their nickel-plated machines spar- 
kling in the sun. They laugh as they 
overtake the pilgrim women, who cross 
themselves in fright. 

On one side off the road two horse- 
back riders come galloping, a man on an 
English stallion and a woman on a pal- 
frey. The lady’s black hat and lilac veil 
alone, not to mention horse and saddle, 
cost more than a stone breaker earns by 
his labor in two months, and for the mod- 
ern English riding- whip as much was 
paid as that young man, who is now 
walking up the path with such a content- 
ed look because he has succeeded in get- 
ting a position, receives for a week’s 
work in an underground mine. As the 
young man turns out of their way he 
gazes with admiration at the sleek figures 
of the horses and the riders, and at the 
fat, exotic, powerful dog with a valuable 
collar on his neck running after them 
with his tongue lolling out. 

This party is followed at a little dis- 
tance by a cart occupied by a smiling girl 
gaudily dressed, with artificial locks of 
hair and a white apron, and by a stout, 
red-faced man with side whiskers and a 
cigarette between his teeth, sitting at the 
girl’s side and whispering something intv 
her ear. There is a samovar in the cart, 
several bundles wrapt up in napkins, 
and a small refrigerator. 

These are the servants of the people in 
the carriage, on the horses and on the bi- 
cycles. It is no exceptional day for them. 
They live in this manner thruout the sum- 
mer and go off on excursions almost ev- 
ery day. Sometimes, as today, they take 
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with them tea, various drinks and dainty 
food, so as to enjoy an occasional change 
and not always to have to eat and drink in 
the same place. 


The picnickers belong to three families 


who live in a summer resort in the coun- 
try. One is the family of a landholder 
who owns three thousand acres of land, 
the other is that of a Government official 
who gets three thousand rubles a year, 
and the third, the richest of all, is the 
family of a manufacturer. | 

All these people are not in the least 
astonished or moved by all the horrible 
conditions of labor, by all the misery that 
surrounds them. They think it must be 
so, and their minds are occupied with 
quite different things. 

“Why, that’s awful,” says the lady on 
the palfrey, as she turns to look at the 
dog. “I cannot bear to see it.” And she 
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stops the wagon. They all speak Frenen 
with one another, laugh and put the dog 
in the carriage. Then they proceed on 
their way, raising clouds of lime dust 
which completely envelop the stone 
breakers and passersby. 

The carriage, horseback and bicycle 
riders speed by like beings from a differ- 
ent world; but the workmen in the foun- 
dry, the stone breakers and farm hands 
continue their toilsome, monotonous la- 
bor, which they perform not for them- 
selves but for others, and which will end 


only with their death. 


“What a life these people have!” they 
think, and they follow the summer folks 
with their eyes, and their painful exist- 
ence seems to them even more painfu! 
than before. 

Must it be so? 


YasnayA Poryana, Russta. 





The Farmer at Home 





BY L. H. BAILEY 





[Professor Bailey is director of the College of Agriculture of Cornell University, edi- 
tor of the ‘“‘Cyclopedia of Agriculture” and author of numerous books on agriculture and 


horticulture. 


He has lately been asked by President Roosevelt to be chairman of a com- 


mission to investigate the means for the improvement of agricultural conditions.—Epiror.] 


HE problems of agriculture are 
personal with the man on the 
With this individual and 


land. 
unattached man we must begin. The 
colleges of agriculture are now extend- 
ing their efforts to the man at home. As 
an illustration of one of these efforts to 
understand the man and his problem, I 
will describe a “county agricultural sur- 
vey” or census in New York. This may 
give the reader a view of a type of ef- 
fort that is yet new, and little known to 
the general public. 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University has long 
tried to extend itself to the man and to 
see the problems as he sees them. Many 
“surveys” of special industries have 
been made in former years, and the re- 
sults have been published in expository 
bulletins. Recently this idea has been 


extended to the making of a complete 
census of all the farms in its own coun- 
ty (Tompkins), in order that the actual 
agricultural status may be known and 
judged. This county is chosen because 
it is near at hand, enabling the college to 
work out the method at the minimum of 
expense, and also because the region is 


_ representative of a great area of the hill 


country of the State. It is hoped that 
the inquiry may be extended to other 
counties. Already several counties have 
been surveyed in their fruit-growing re- 
lations. I speak of this work not so 
much to show what has been accom- 
plished, as to illustrate the nature of the 
rural questions now under discussion. 
The “Tompkins County Agricultural 
Survey” was begun in the summer of 
1906, when the townships in the western 
part of the county were surveyed or 
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studied. This included Ulysses, Enfield 
and the eastern two-thirds of Newfield. 
During the summer, records of 486 
farms were made’ in these three town- 
ships, practically every farm being vis- 
ited and a record secured if possible. 
In the summer of 1907 Groton and Car- 
oline. townships were examined. In 
these two towns all the farms were vis- 
ited and records of 474 farms secured. 
This makes a total of 960 farms studied 
in the two years. The work is contin- 
uing, and this year (1908) it is expect- 
ed that the census of the county will be 
completed. When the returns are all in, 
complete tabulations and comparisons 
will be made, and the results published 
as a contribution to the knowledge of 
the actual farming conditions of a re- 
gion. 

An attempt has been made to secure 
accurate tabulated information in the 
following lines: 


Name and age of owner of farm; 
Number -of tenant farms; 
Amount of rent paid by tenants; 
Average acre of farm; 
Value per acre of land; 
Amount of waste land; 
Amount of timber; 
Condition and extent of drainage; 
The most profitable farm products; 
Average yields of all farm crops; 
; ho a and character of all live stock, i 
detail ; 
The estimated value of farm cattle; 
Total expenditures of each farmer; 
Increase or decrease in soil fertility; 
Increase or decrease in farm values; 
Systems of rotation followed; 
Condition of farm buildings and fences; 
Condition of public and private roads; 
And many other phases of the social and 
business side of farming. 


It is hoped that by careful study of 
the records, valuable information of the 
following kinds, and others, may be se- 
cured: 


Effect of system of farming on profits; 

Effect of soil type and climate on system 
of farming; 

The extent to which farms are improving, 
and why; 

To what extent are farms 
abandoned, and the reasons; 

Effect of topography and 
facilities on prosperity ; 

_ Relation to school, church and town facili- 
ties; 

To apply this knowledge to the actual man- 
agement of a farm in the surveyed region, 


declining or 


transportation 
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and in co-operative experiments with the 
farmers there; 

A consideration of the methods followed by 
the most careful farmers in various sections 
of the county, to aid in making suggestions 
of value to other farmers of the county and 
State, who have like problems. 


Light on the Abandoned Farm Question 


It is yet too soon to draw conclusions 
from this piece of work; but in view of 
the frequent statements that the region 
under consideration contains abandoned 
farms, it will be interesting to present 
figures of average value of land-and 
buildings for the five townships first 
studied. According to the censtis re- 
port for 1900, the average value of land 
and buildings for New York State is 
$39.20 per acre. The figures below 
show the value per acre of five townships 
in Tompkins County. Two. of these 
townships are in the southern half of the 
county, and are made up largely of hill 
farms of the volusia silt loam type of 
soil, which is considered to be of low 
produetivity. Many of the farms are 
what are popularly known as “aban- 
doned” farms. If the average for the 
whole county was known, the value per 
acre would not unlikely exceed that for 
the State. The average value of land in 
these townships, as returned by the own- 


The question is often raised as to 
whether farm values are decreasing in 


this part of New York. In order to se- 
cure accurate information, the question 
was included in the blanks for the town- 
ships that were studied in 1907. The 
figures give the percentage of farmers 
reporting in the different categories for 
the last five years; and they indicate 
that the rise in farm values is more gen- 
eral than decline: 
Decrease. Stationary. 
Groton 11% 25% 
Caroline 26% 28% 
It will now be worth while to compare 
the yields of staple crops in these town- 
ships with yields for the State; these fig- 
ures show that the lands are capable of 
good agriculture: 


Increase. 
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1905. 1905. 1905. 1905. 1906. 1906. 1906. 

Corn, bu 34-0 34.5 30.0 31.0 35-5 33-7 34-9 
Wheat, bu.. 21.8 19.6 17.7 21.0 20.3 18.7 20.0 
Oats, bu.... 43.9 38.3 33-2 34-2 33-5 28.1 32.3 
Barley, bu.. 35.6 27.6 24.5 25.7 22.7 20.5 26.3 
Rye, bu.... 18.1 15.7 14.5 17-5 17-5 15.0 17.6 
Buckw’t, bu. 23.1 21.9 19.3 19.0 23.6 19.2 19.0 
Hay, tons.. 1.59 1.57 1.31 1.30 1.60 1.08 1.28 
Potatoes, bu. ‘6 ms: Pe ++ 107.2 97-6 105.0 


The question of increase or decrease 
in soil fertility was also raised with the 
farmers. Each farmer was asked how 
long he had lived on his farm, and 
whether the soil had 
creased in crop-producing power in the 
years that he had personally known the 
farm. Only thosé cases are recorded in 
which the farmer had known the condi- 
tions for five or more years. Many 
farmers had resided on the home farm 
for fifty years or more, but the results 
given in the following figures represent 
a knowledge of conditions for -an aver- 
age of about twenty-five years. The 
records of only two townships are given 
here, Ulysses and Enfield. Enfield 
township is often spoken of by those not 
familiar with actual conditions as being 
in a badly run down condition. If the 
statements of farmers who are actually 
running the farms are to be credited, 
the results seem to indicate that condi- 
tions are really improving: 

Percentage 


reporting Percentage Percentage 

increased reporting reporting 

fertility. decrease. stationary 
Ulysses ... 53% 21% 26% 
Enfield .... 60% 16% 24% 


One finds good farms immediately in 
the so-called poor farming region. One 
man from two hundred acres sold in the 


year over $5,700 worth of produce, 
raised under general farming opera- 
tions. 


The number of acres per farm animal 
for these five townships was also taken. 
It is often stated that the number of 
farm animals in these hill counties is in- 
sufficient to keep up the fertility of the 
land. This may be partly true, yet in 
comparison with other sections of the 
State, Tompkins County is very likely 
up to the average. Practically the whole 
State needs more animals. From very 


accurate information at hand, it would 
seem that in this section general farming 
may be profitable if at least one farm 
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increased or de-. 


animal is kept for each six acres of land. 
By one farm animal is meant a full- 
grown horse or cow, this being the unit. 
Five calves, swine or sheep afe consid- 
ered a unit, or two colts or heifers. The 
following figures show the number of 
acres per animal in the five townships 
surveyed : 


ER ETE Rp eee Fear 6.08 acres per anima! 
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‘There is now much discussion on the 
condition of the farmer, founded in part 
on census statistics, in part on random 
observations, and in part on imagina- 
tion. It is absolutely necessary to have 
the actual local facts; and these facts 
must be secured by a careful farm-to- 
farm canvass by persons who are sound 
and are able to judge. We must have 
more detailed agricultural facts than the 
United States Census can give us, and 
they must be closely correlated with the 
soil and farm conditions, and must often 
be judged by the particular farmer’s 
personality. 

This kind of definite information is 
needed by the teachers and investigators 
in the colleges of agriculture and the ex- 
periment stations, in order that their 
work may be applicable. 

Such local data are also necessary to 
any real solution of the technical prob- 
lems of farming. The investigator 
works out principles, but the application 
of these principles may be modified by 
many local conditions. He may not 
know what these conditions are. The 
farmer may not appreciate the impor- 
tance of the principles. The result is 
that the investigator and the farmer are 
not able to work together to so great ad- 
vantage as they might. 

Surveys. of many kinds are in prog- 
ress by many of the colleges of agricul- 
ture. Such extension work takes the 
educational impulse to the farmer, and it 
discovers and marks the good men an« 
separates them as local leaders. It is a 
quiet and fundamental way of under- 
standing and quickening the agricul- 
tural status. 

The collecting and recording of local 
facts is now the most necessary work in 
agriculture. 

Cornett University, Iruaca, N. Y. 















The Race War. in the North 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


66 INCOLN freed you, we'll show 
L you where you belong,’ was 
one of the cries with which the 
Springfield mob set about to drive the 
negroes from town. The mob was com- 
posed of several thousand of Spring- 
field’s white citizens, while other thou- 
sands, including many women and chil- 


innocent negroes should be driven by the 
fear of their lives from a town where 
some of them have lived honorably for 
half a hundred years. We have been as- 
sured by more cautious and indirect de- 
fenders of Springfield’s populace that 
there was an exceptionally criminal ele- 
ment among the negroes encouraged by 





























LINCOLN’S HOME, 
He is very unpopular in Springfield just now and the house was attacked. 


dren, and even prosperous business men 
in automobiles, calmly looked on, and the 
rioters proceeded hour after hour and on 
two days in succession to make deadly 
assaults on every negro they could lay 
their hands on, to sack and plunder their 
houses and stores, and to burn and mur- 
der on favorable occasion. 

The American people have been fairly 
well informed by their newspapers of the 
action of that mob; they have also been 
told of certain alleged political and crim- 
inal conditions in Springfield and ‘of the 
two crimes in particular which are of- 
fered by the mob itself as sufficient ex- 
planation why six thousand peaceful and 





the bosses of both political parties. And 
now, after a few days of discussion, we 
are satisfied with these explanations, and 
demand only the punishment of those 
who took the most active part in the de- 
struction of life and property. Assum- 
ing that there were exceptionally provo- 
cative causes for complaint against the 
negroes, we have closed our eyes to the 
whole awful and menacing truth—that a 
large part of the white population of 
Lincoln’s home, supported largely by the 
farmers and miners of the neighboring 
towns, have initiated a permanent war- 
fare with the negro race. 

We do not need to be informed at 
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great length of the character of this war- 
fare. It is in all respects like that of the 
South, on which it is modeled. Its sig- 
nificance is threefold. First, that it has 
occurred in an important and historical 
Northern town; then, that the negroes, 
constituting scarcely more than a tenth 
of the population, in this case could not 
possibly endanger the “supremacy” of 
the whites, and, finally, that the public 
opinion of the North, notwithstanding 
the fanatical, blind and almost insane 
hatred of, the negro so clearly shown by 
the mob, is satisfied that there were 
“mitigating circumstances,” not for the 
mob violence, which, it is agreed, should 
be punished to the full extent of the law, 
but for the race hatred, which is really 
the cause of it all. If these outrages had 
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ful of criminals, and to force it to an in- 
ferior place on the social scale? 

For the underlying motive of the mob 
and of that large portion of Springfield’s 
population that has long said that “‘some- 
thing was bound to happen,” and now ap- 
proves of the riot and proposes to com- 
plete its purpose by using other means to 
drive as many as possible of the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the negroes out of 
town, was confessedly to teach the ne- 
groes their place and to warn them that 
too many could not obtain shelter under 
the favorable traditions of Lincoln’s 
home town. I talked to many of them 
the day after the massacre and found no 
difference of opinion on the question. 
“Why, the niggers came to think they 
were as good as we are!’ was the final 














NEGRO HOMES. 
The three to the right were looted, the three to the left were burned. 


happened thirty years ago, when the 
memories of Lincoln, Garrison and Wen- 
dell Phillips were still fresh, what would 
not have happened in the North? . Is 
there any doubt that the whole country 
would have been aflame, that all flimsy 
explanations and “mitigating circum- 
stances” would have been thrown aside, 
and that the people of Springfield would 
have had to prove to the nation why they 
proposed to drive the negroes out, to 
hold a whole race responsible for a hand- 


justification offered, not once, but a 
dozen times. 

On the morning after the first riot | 
was in Chicago and took the night train 
for Springfield, where I have often vis- 
ited and am almost at home. On arriv- 
ing in the town I found that the rioting 
had been continued thruout the night, 
and was even feared for the coming 
evening, in spite of the presence of near- 
ly the whole militia of the State. Altho 


we yisited the Mayor, military head- 
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quarters, the leading newspaper, and 
some prominent citizens, my wife and I 
gave most of our attention to the hos- 
pital, the negro quarters and the jail. 
We at once discovered, to our amaze- 
ment, that Springfield had no shame. 
She stood for the action of the mob. She 
hoped the rest of the negroes might flee. 
She threatened that the movement to 
drive them out would continue. I do not 


citizens could find no other remedy than that 
applied by the mob. It was not the fact of 
the whites’ hatred toward the negroes, but 
of the negroes’ own misconduct, general in- 
feriority or unfitness for free institutions 
that were at fault.” 

On Sunday, August 16th, the day after 
the second lynching, a leading white 
minister recommended the Southern dis- 
franchisement scheme as a remedy for 
negro (!) lawlessness, while all four 











MARKED HOUSES. 


‘A white handkerchief nailed to the house indicated white people. 
remembered, was used in the St. Bartholomew Massacre. 


or burned and many inmates were injured.: 


speak of the leading citizens, but of the 
masses of the people, of workingmen in 
the shops, the storekeepers in the stores, 
the drivers, the men on the street, the 
wounded in the hospitals and even the 
notorious “Joan of Arc” of the mob, 
Kate Howard, who had just been re- 
leased from arrest on $4,000 bail. [She 
has since committed suicide.—Editor. | 

Che Illinois State Journal of Springfield 
exprest the prevailing feeling even on its 
editorial page: 

“While all good citizens deplore the con- 
sequences of this outburst of the mob spirit, 
many even of these consider the outburst was 
inevitable, at some time, from existing con- 
ditions, needing only an overt act, such as 
that of Thursday night, to bring it from 
latent existence into active operation. The 
implication is clear that conditions, not the 
populace, were to blame and that many good 


The device of a white cross, it will be 
The houses around this one were all sacked 


ministers who were quoted in the press 
proposed swift “justice” for the negroes, 
rather than recommending true Chris- 
tianity, democracy and brotherhood to 
the whites. Even the Governor’s state- 
ment of the situation, strong as it was on 
the whole, was tainted in one place with 
a concession to Springfield opinion. He 
said that Burton, the first negro lynched, 
was killed after he had incensed the 
crowd by firing into it to protect his 
home from incendiaries. But when Bur- 
ton’s home was attacked there had al- 
ready been considerable shooting be- 
tween the blacks and the whites. More- 
over, according to his daughters, men 
had entered the house and threatened 
him with an axe and other weapons, 
while his firing of buckshot at random 
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into a mob is by no means necessarily a 
murderous procedure. The Governor 
made, then, an understatement of the 
character of the mob, suggesting that the 
negroes had lost their heads and were 
accepting the mob’s challenge to war. It 
is probable that Burton was defending 
not his home, but his life. 

Besides suggestions in high places of 
the negro’s brutality, criminality and un- 
fitness for the ballot we heard in lower 
ranks all the opinions that pervade the 
South—that the negro does not need 
much education, that his present educa- 


tion even has been a mistake, that whites 


cannot live in the same community with 
negroes except where the latter have 
been taught their inferiority, that lynch- 
ing is the only way to teach them, etc. 
In fact, this went so far that we were 
led to suspect the existence of a South- 
ern element in the town, and this is in- 
deed the case. Many of the older citi- 
zens are from Kentucky or the southern 
part of Illinois. Moreover, many of the 
street railway employees are from the 
South. It was a street railway man’s 
wife that was assaulted the night before 
the riots, and they were street railway 
employees, among others, that led the 
mob to the jail. Even the famous Kate 
Howard had received her inspiration, 
she told us, from the South. While trav- 
eling with her brother in Texas and 
Arkansas she had observed enviously 
that enforced separation of the races in 
cars and public places helped to teach the 
negro where he belonged. Returning 
home she had noticed the growing boy- 
cott of negroes in Springfield stores and 
restaurants, participated in the alarm that 
“no white woman was safe,” etc., and in 
the demand for negro blood. A woman 
of evident physical courage, she held 
that it was time for the population to act 
up to their professions, and by the cry 
of “cowards” is said to have goaded the 
mob into some of the worst of its deeds. 
She exhibited to us proudly the buckshot 
wounds in her fleshy arms (probably 
Burton’s), and said she relied confidently 
on her fellow citizens to keep her from 
punishment. 

This was the feeling also of the half 
hundred whites in the hospital. It was, 
in fact, only three days after the first dis- 


. land. 


turbance when they fully realized that 
the lenient public opinion of Springfield 
was not the public opinion of Illinois or 
the North, that the rioters. began to 
tremble. Still this did not prevent them 
later from insulting the militia, repeated- 
ly firing at their outposts and almost 
openly organizing a political and business 
boycott to drive the remaining negroes 
out. Negro employers continue to re- 
ceive threatening letters and are dismiss- 
ing employees every day, while the 
stores, even the groceries, so fear to sell 
the negroes goods that the State has been 
compelled to intervene and purchase 
$10,000 worth in their behalf. 

The menace is that if this thing con- 
tinues it will offer automatic rewards to 
the riotous elements and negro haters in 
Springfield, make the reign of terror 
permanent there, and offer every tempta- 
tion to similar white elements in other 
towns to imitate Springfield’s example. 

If the new Political League succeeds 
in permanently driving every negro from 
office; if the white laborers get the ne- 
gro laborers’ jobs; if masters of negro 
servants are able to keep them under the 
discipline of terror as I saw them doing 
at Springfield; if white, shopkeepers an« 
saloonkeepers get their colored rivals’ 
trade; if the farmers of neighboring 
towns establish permanently their right 
to drive poor people out of their com- 
munity, instead of offering them reason-. 
able alms ; if white miners can force their 
negro fellow-workers out and get their 
positions by closing the mines, then ev- 
ery community indulging in an outburst 
of race hatred will be assured of a great 
and certain financial reward, and all the 
lies, ignorance and brutality on which 
race hatred is based will spread over the 
For the action of these dozen 
farming and four coal mining communi- 
ties near Springfield shows how rapidly 
the thing can spread. In the little town 
of Buffalo, fifteen miles away, for in- 
stance, they have just posted this sign 
in front of the interurban station: 

“All niggers are warned out of town by 
Monday, 12 m. sharp. 

“BUFFALO SHARP SHOOTERS.” 

Part of the Springfield press, far from 
discouraging this new effort to drive the 
negroes out, a far more serious attack on 
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our colored brothers than the mob vio- 
lence, either fails to condemn it in the 
only possible way, a complete denial of 
the whole hypocritical case against the 
negro, or indirectly approves it. An 
evening paper printed this on the third 
day after the outbreak : 
“Necro FAMILY 
Leaves City 
WHEN ORDERED. 
“The first negro family routed from Spring- 
field by a mob was the Harvey family, resid- 
ing at 1144 North Seventh street, who were 
told Sunday morning to ‘hike,’ and carried out 
the orders yesterday afternoon. The family 
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A LOOTED NEGRO SALOON. 
Soldiers searching for dead bodies. 


proved themselves obnoxious in many ways. 
They were the one negro family in the block 
and their presence was distasteful to all other 
citizens in that vicinity.” 

The tone of this notice is that of a 
jubilant threat. As the family left town 
only the day after, not on account of the 
mob, but the standing menace, the use of 
the word “first” is significant. 


We have not mentioned the negro - 
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crimes which are alleged to have caused 
the disorders, as we are of the opinion 
that they could scarcely in any case have 
had much real connection either with the 
mob violence or the far more important 
race conflict that is still spreading geo- 
graphically and growing in intensity from 
day to day. 

The first crime is called a murder, re- 
sulting from an assault on a woman. An 
unknown negro was discovered at night 
in the room of two young white girls. 
The father and mother and two sons 
were also at home, however, and there is 
every probability that it was no assault 
but a common burglary. The father at- 
tacked the negro, was terribly cut up, and 
died. A few hours later a negro was 
found sleeping not very far away, and 
the press claimed that there was every 
evidence that he was the criminal. How- 
ever, Judge Creighton, a man respected 
by the whole community, saw cause to 
postpone the case, and it was this short 
delay of six weeks that was used by the 
enemies of the negro in Springfield to 
suggest that the negroes’ political influ- 
ence was thwarting the “swift justice” 
of the law. 

The State Journal, ignoring the com- 
mon sense of the situation, stated editori- 
ally that Ballard, the victim, “had given 
his life in defense of his child,” and add- 
ed significantly: “This tragedy was not 
enacted in the black belt of Mississippi 
or of Georgia,” and further, twelve lines 
below, 

“Concerning him (the negro) and the ques- 
tions which arise from his presence in the 
community, it is well to preserve silence at 
the present time. The state of the public 
mind is such that comment can only add fuel 
to the feeling that has burst forth with gen- 
eral knowledge of the crime.” 

The writer has been rather cautious, 
but has he not succeeded in suggesting 
clearly enough to readers of the character 
we have mentioned (1) that the deed was 
to be connected in some way with the 
race question; (2) that the public mind 
as it was, and events have since shown 
the world clearly what the writer must 
have known at that time, was justified ; 
and (3) in directing their attention to the 
South as a basis of comparison ? 

Then what was the second crime, 
which occurred six weeks later, early in 
the morning of August 15th? This was 
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an assault by a negro on a white woman 
in her home. There is little doubt of the 
nature of the crime intended. But in this 
case there was far more doubt of the 
identity of the negro arrested. for the 


crime, who was of a relatively good char- _ 


acter. However, the victim’s portrait 
was printed and circulated among the 
crowd, first as an incentive to lynch the 
suspected negro, then as a pretext for 
driving the negroes out. 

As we do not lay much emphasis on 
these or the previous crimes of Spring- 
field negroes, which were in no way in 
excess of those of the corresponding so- 


cial elements of the white population, so. 


we do not lay much stress on the fren- 
zied, morbid violence of the mob. Mob 
psychology is the same everywhere. It 
can begin on.a little thing. But Spring- 
field had many mobs; they lasted two 
days and they initiated a state of affairs 
far worse than any of the immediate ef- 
fects of their violence. 

Either the spirit of the abolitionists, of 
Lincoln and of Lovejoy must be revived 
and we must come to treat the negro on 
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a plane of absolute political and soci! 
equality, or Vardaman and Tillman wil 
soon have transferred the race war to th: 
North. 

Already Vardaman boasts “that such: 
sad experiences as Springfield is under 
going will doubtless cause the people o: 
the North to look with more toleratio: 
upon the methods employed by the South 
ern people.” 

The day these methods become genera! 
in the North every hope of political de 
mocracy will be dead, other weaker race 
and classes will be persecuted in thx 
North as in the South, public education 
will undergo an eclipse,and American civ 
ilization will await either a rapid degen- 
eration or another profounder and more 
revolutionary civil war, which shall ob- 
literate not only the remains of slavery 
but all the other obstacles to a free dem- 
ocratic evolution that have grown up in 
its wake. 

Yet who realizes the seriousness of the 
situation, and what large and powerful 
body of citizens is ready to come to their 
aid? 

New Yorx City. 


The Simple Life 


BY T. P. O°CONNOR 


[Mr. O’Connor has been a member of the British Parliament for over twenty years, 
and is a chief leader of the Irish party.—Eprror.] 3 


AM strongly of opinion that the 
| next great movement in the world 

of spiritual and moral reform will 
be the gospel of the simple life. We 
seem in some respects to have reached 
the stage in our habits and morals which 
was reached by Rome before the final 
decadence that led to the destruction of 
the mighty empire which she had created 
all over the then known world. 

Luxury has increased to a gigantic 
extent; luxury has brought in its train 
looseness of morals and also some vul- 
garity of manners, and every day it is 
becoming more difficult for people of 
ordinary means to keep up with the ex- 
pensive life now getting so common. I 


do not quite share in all the pessimistic 
views as to the extent to which these 
evils have gone. Indeed, there is good 
reason to believe that looseness and ex- 
travagance of living are less common and 
less widespread in certain sets now than 
they were a century ago. 

I have never read a book on the 
eighteenth century which did not make 


. me feel thankful to the destiny that hac 


saved me from being born into that cruel. 
brutal, drunken and licentious epoch. As 
to the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I have been told by a member of 
one of our historic families that his 
father—who lived to a great age—ex- 
prest the opinion very strongly that 
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things were permitted in the days of his 
youth to members of the aristocracy 
which today would lead to ostracism by 
society. 

But even making these deductions, and 
reducing the doings of the so-called 
smart set to their proper proportions, the 
fact remains that the enormous and rapid 
growth of wealth in the last few years 
has set the tide of luxury and extrava- 
gance and expensiveness flowing at a 
speed and with a volume unprecedented 
in our history. 

This tide overflows far beyond the 
circles which it originally reached. It 
makes living more difficult and more ex- 
pensive for the people of moderate 
means. One of the many ways in which 
this expensiveness of living shows itself 
is in the enormous proportions to which 
tipping has reached. There was a rather 
startling letter in the Times recently, 
which seemed to show that tipping has 
extended even from the restaurant and 
the hotel to the private house: 

“Surely it is in the power of those who 
have a local habitation and a name in an 
English countryside to prevent their 
houses from degenerating into a kind of 
expensive hotel. Ugly stories are cur- 
rent regarding some of these privately 
owned hotels. It is said that the servants 
are not paid at all, tips constituting their 
entire wages. It has even been whis- 
pered that in the worst cases the servants 
pay for the privilege of serving, so that 
a part of the guests’ tips go into the 
hosts’ pockets. No doubt these are but 
idle rumors. But the fact that they circu- 
late briskly is yet another proof that all 
right-thinking persons should endeavor 
to extirpate the existing system of ex- 
travagant ‘tipping.’ ” 

The correspondent recognizes that as 
servants are put to additional trouble by 
country house parties, they are entitled 
to presents; but the suggestion is made 
that this should not be done individually ; 
rather that it should be handed to some 
general fund, which could be periodically 
distributed. So large a percentage of 
their earnings depend. on tips that serv- 
ants will decline situations in country 
houses where the entertaining is limited. 
It not infrequently happens, too, that 
when a host who has been in the habit 
of entertaining on a large scale dies, and 
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his widow or his successor has not the 
same taste, the servants leave because 
their receipts in the shape of tips are 
thereby curtailed. 

I have no means of knowing whether 
this startling indictment is true or not. 
[ have not the privilege of paying visits 
to the country houses of the great, but 
if the statement is well founded, then, in- 
deed, we have got a strange state of 
affairs, when hosts and hostesses are not 
ashamed to employ servants without 
wages, and in this way to form some- 
thing like a conspiracy with them to ex- 
ploit their guests. I certainly have heard 
that in Scotland, where men meet for 
sport, the fees given to the gillies reach 
an exorbitant amount. Nothing less than 
gold would be offered to or accepted by 
these gentlemen. 

On the Continent tipping is worse than 
here. There the hotelkeeper, who is not 
a shame-faced or sensitive individual, 
makes no attempt to suppress or control 
in any way the tipping of his underpaid 
or entirely unpaid servants. Tho I often 
feel deprest about the condition of the 
masses of the people at home, I always 
feel a certain relief on seeing the very 
different conditions on the Continent. 

Of course, the servants I mainly see 
are those in hotels, and heavens! how 
they are cruelly and wickedly over- 
worked! I am always haunted by some 
of their faces. I remember an excellent 
creature in a Paris hotel, who, with her 
husband, had entire charge of a big floor. 
Her fine, soft, generous dark eyes shone 
forth from a background of a pallor that 
was waxen almost as death, and I heard 
that all the weariness which radiated— 
if that phrase be not an exaggeration in 
such a connection—from her overworked 
face and bent frame, was due to the 
terror that she could not provide for the 
little child she had out at nurse in the 
eountry. 

One of the saddest figures I know is 
the portier, as he is called, at the German 
hotel in the big German cities. He has to 
remain at his post till one or two o’clock 
in the morning, when the last train comes 
in; he has to be up and about again at 
five in the morning, when many of the 
travelers are once more starting out to re- 
sume their journeyings. 

Did you ever take even a passing look 
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at the dog-hole in which he sleeps and 
eats and works? It is fetid with bad air, 
so that one night in it would be quite suf- 
ficient to give the ordinary man a fit of 
malignant fever. I could not help re- 
marking that these poor wretches, often 
even at five o’clock in the morning, smell 
of drink. I was neither shocked nor sur- 
prised. I-knew that in their case, as in 
the case of so many others, drink was 
taken to stimulate the system worn out 
by excessive toil and want of sleep. 

Meantime, there are apostles preaching 
against the principal items in the self-in- 
dulgence of our modern life, and of 
course, like most apostles of novelties, 
they come from America. I saw an ac- 
count the other day of a campaign start- 
ed by a young medical man for the pur- 
pose of inducing people to confine them- 
selves to one meal a day. The contention 
of this man was that his own people ate a 
great deal too much; that their three sure 
meals a day were responsible for most of 
their many physical ills; and that there 
was no chance of their getting sound 
bodies and sound minds until they took 
up the gospel of abstinence and strictly 
limited themselves to one meal a day. 

This gospel has already made some 
way in this country also. I have a friend 
who is a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and who, therefore, has not the 
same opportunities as men leading a more 
tranquil life, and yet he is practising the 
simple life with astonishing regularity 
and astonishing results. One of his rules 
is to confine his breakfast to two apples. 
[ was rather astonished to see him walk- 
ing briskly at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the other day thru Regent street, 
knowing as I did that, except for those 
two apples, he had not tasted any food 
since eight or nine o’clock on the pre- 
vious evening. 

It is part of his régime to separate his 
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eating and his drinking; in other words. 
he takes the dry meal; a gospel of dietary 
which I preached to an unlistening world 
a quarter of a century ago. I am bound 
to add that my poor friend has not up to 
the present helped his reputation very 
much by his régime. As he has to 'sepa- 
rate his drinking from his eating, he is 
seen at about three or four o’clock with 
a good-sized tumbler of whisky and soda 
in front of him, and at ten or half-past 
ten at night another jorum of the same 
kind stands before him in one of the 
smoking-rooms of the House, with the 
result that people who do not know im- 
agine that he spends a great part of his 
days in the consumption of large quanti- 
ties of whisky and soda. But he has his 
reward in an enormous improvement in 
his health. A cough which attacked him 
every winter for years, on which he con- 
sulted every specialist in London, and 
consulted them in vain, has entirely dis- 
appeared, and he looks young and strong 
and brisk. 

Whenever I have been in the United 
States—and especially in the. western 
parts of it—I have been astounded at the 
amount of meat which was eaten. How 
many times have I seen people shivering 
on a.cold morning at four or five o’clock 
over the stove as they were eagerly await- 
ing the first meal of the day; and how I 
have marveled as I have seen them de- 
vouring a whole pound of beefsteak, as 
well as a good many other things besides, 
all washed down by strong tea or coffee. 
| am not surprised, therefore, that Amer- 
icans should suffer from Bright’s disease 
and from so many other maladies of the 
digestion. 

It looks as if the simple life, which we 
could not be got to adopt by the preach- 
ing of the clergyman or the sage, is about 
to be forced upon us by the warning of 
the doctor and the fell force of disease. 


Oaxtey Longe, CHersea, ENGLAND. 

















Caspar Frederick Goodrich 


who succeeded Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans, retired, as Senior Rear Admiral of the Navy, 
was born at Philadelphia on January 7, 1847. He was appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy from Connecticut in 1861, and was graduated from there in 1864. He became an 
ensign by promotion in 1866. By successive stages he passed through the grades until he was 
appointed rear admiral on February 17, 1904. e is now Commander of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. From the time he saw his first active service on the “Macedonian” at the age of sev- 
enteen in running down Confederate commerce destroyers, his has been a notable career. It 
has included sea service in two wars and the organization of the coast signal service. He 
was some time captain and president of the Naval War College, commander of both the League 
Island and of the Portsmouth navy yards, and in command of the Pacific squadron, during 
which command he extended much relief to the sufferers in the San Francisco earthquake. 
He also commanded the relief ship sent after the Greely Polar Expedition in 1884. He mar- 
ried Eleanor Milnor on September 4, 1873. She died but recently, and his son, Lieutenant 
Caspar Goodrich, was killed July 15, 1907, in the flareback in the turret of the “Georgia.” 
Rear Admiral Goodrich has long been a resident of Pomfret, Conn. His house there is 
called “Gladwyn.” 
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HERE never was the least use argu- 
ing with Cornelius, the underived 
satisfaction from such a debate be- 

ing almost productive of an attack of 


nervous prostration to the other party. © 


His habit was to listen attentively, eye 
one mildly through his glasses, and stick 
to his own point of view witha perphac- 
ity that was horribly annoying. 


Althea’ began the morning of a fine - 


June day by discussing, with him, the in- 
advisability of setting up a “spring 
keeper,” which term, correctly translated 
by Tobias Bartholomew, who lived on 
the adjoining farm, meant to the minds 
of country lovers a lizard, small, green 
and of evil countenance, warranted to 
preserve the purity of the well water by 
making away with all undrinkable sub- 
stances such as gnats, spiders, etc, etc. 
Althea said she would prefer to swal- 
low a whole colony of mosquitoes flanked 


by spiders and stand the consequences” 


rather than risk the chance of having the 
lizard come up in the well bucket at un- 
expected moments. 

““But—er—it won’t, you know,” said 
Cornelius reassuringly. “It’s an awfully 
sensible little chap and stays. down at the 
bottom of the well.” 

“Nonsense! Do you expect me to be-: 
lieve that?” Althea’s most telling argu- 
ments were those punctuated by “non- 
sense” and “‘fiddlesticks.” 

“Not at all, rather a high degree of 
sense, I should say.” Cornelius left his 
chair and came and seated himself on the 
porch railing opposite Althea. 

“Pooh!” Althea’s pursed-up lips emit- 
ted a sound intended for wordless deri- 
sion, and she rocked so vigorously that 
she shook the petals from a crimson ram- 
bler, at the side of the porch, down on 
her head. “Absolute nonsense!” she 
again vociferated, stooping down to cap- 
ture a spool of silk from the setter pup, 
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_ who leaped out of ambush for. it. 


“How 
can it attend to business at the bottom of 
the well when the gnats are performing a 
dance of death at the top, eh?” 

Cornelius adjusted his glasses carefully 
and eyed her with admiring approval, for 
her face was flushed a rose pink and the 
rose petals made a pretty crowning for 
her hair, 

“You were speaking of the lizard ?’’ he 
asked, with a provokingly absent-minded 
expression. 

“Oh, no, certainly not, there are so 
many other things one might talk about 
that frequent wells and eat spiders.” Al- 
thea’s intention was to be scathingly sar- 
castic. 

“Why, it’s mode of operation, my dear, 
is to take a flying leap, grab a mouthful 
of mosquitoes, and quickly descend to the 
bottom of the well, where it may con- 
sume its prey in peace.” Cornelius’s art 
of fabrication had been largely developed 
by his success as a writer of fiction. 

“I will never know a happy moment 
after that little beast has arrived.” Al- 
thea stabbed her needle thru the dragon 
she was embroidering ona sofa cushion 
with an expression of vicious pleasure. 

“Too bad! I really had forgotten for 
a moment that we had decided to keep 
the lizard.” A smile of satisfaction 
beamed from the face of Cornelius. He 
realized by Althea’s admission that she 


_at least anticipated the arrival of the liz- 


ard. 

“But we haven't,” 
her mistake too late. 

“I’m exceedingly sorry you are taking 
a woman’s advantage of changing your 
mind so suddenly, for I’ve already gone 
to the expense of buying the little addi- 
tion to our happy. household, and it is 
really disappointing to think you do not 
appreciate my efforts to make the well- 
water more drinkable. I gave Tobias 


said Althea, seeing 
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one of my most cherished pipes in pay- 
ment for the creature. 
ornamental pipe and the bowl was a trifle 
damaged, also the stem refused to draw, 
but if he manipulates it with a degree of 
intelligence—a characteristic, by the way, 
wh.ich I think he totally lacks—he may be 
able to derive moments of pleasure here- 
tofore unrealized.” All the time he had 
been talking Cornelius fumbled in his 
coat pocket, and presently produced a 
glass jar and held it up before Althea’s 
gaze. The lizard, small and frightened, 
blinked back at her through the glass. 

“Cornelius Suffield, you are positively 
the most aggravating man. You know I[ 
hate horrid little things like that.” She 
pushed the pup away from her slipper toe 
with an angry shove, but he returned 
promptly and attached himself to the bow 
with an expression of imbecile pleasure. 

“T think I shall call you Rebecca,” said 
Cornelius, addressing the lizard, ‘‘altho it 
is rather a case of sex problem. Wasn't 
it Rebecca who tended the well, Althea ?” 

“Tt was Rebecca at the well, not in the 
well,” said Althea, rather huffily. 

“A small point, my dear. I think I 
discover a distinctly aquiline expression 
of nose, don’t you? Yes, assuredly its 
name shall be Rebecca. I almost wish it 
was large enough to wear hoop earrings 
and a Roman scarf.” He gave the jar a 
shake and the lizard darted round inside 
it angrily. 

“Cornelius!” Althea’s voice rose to a 
dramatic pitch. “I beg of you to put that 
thing out of my sight. If Mary O’Hara 
sho@ld dip it up in the water pail she 
would give warning at once, and I would 
begin divorce proceedings, for I simply 
could not keep house without Mary.” 

“Althea vs. Rebecca—it sounds quite 
smart and up to date, hey, old man?” He 
held the jar out to the setter pup, who, 
whining and yammering, backed off and 
sat down, with hind legs sprawling and 
stump of a tail beating a nervous tattoo 
on the porch flooring. “I don’t believe 
you’d win the case. Rebecca’s such a 
timid little beauty any jury would vindi- 
cate her at once.” He placed the jar 
where the morning sunlight flashed 
athwart the reptile’s back, causing it to 
glitter like an emerald. 

“Ouf! ouf! ouf!” barked the puppy, 
inflating and collapsing his flapping jaws 


It was a highly ~ 
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like small leather bellows while he 
wedged his awkward body underneath 
Althea’s chair and from that place of 
vantage defied the lizard. 

‘Please, Cornelius, dear, take it away.” 
Althea had become polite, but distant as 
to manner. 

“With pleasure. Come on, old boy!” 
He snapped his fingers at the pup, who, 
with cumbersome agility, capered after 
him as he strode off in the direction of 
the well, Rebecca’s glass house held care- 
fully in his hand. 

As predicted by Cornelius, the lizard 
minded its own affairs in the most cir- 
cumspect manner and remained at the 
bottom of the well, but Althea insisted 
that she would yet be. surprised into a fit 
of hysterics by the creature coming to 
the surface, and she pretended to hail the 
time with joy when she should make her 
mother a visit. 

Cornelius regarded her assumed satis- 
faction concerning the prospective jour- 
ney with feelings bordering on uneasi- 
ness. Never before had she seemed so 
willing to leave him, yet he felt it would 
be catering to a woman’s whim to give 
up Rebecca—that is to say, take her from 
the well. 

“T guess I’m getting too old for her,” 
he grumbled to himself as he watched 
Althea step lightly aboard the train pre- 
paratory to starting on her visit. “‘At 
first she didn’t notice it, but now she’s 
more used to me, I probably bore her, or 
else she’s sick of the country.” Nothing ~ 
would have induced him to imagine the 
real cause of Althea’s glee at her de- 
parture. 

Any other time Cornelius would have 
welcomed with satisfaction the all-per- 
vading air of silence that encompassed 
his estate, and turned to his literary 
labors with renewed zest. His feelings 
at the present time, however, were 
slightly perturbed, and a wave of dismal 
depression swept over him simultaneous- 
ly with the sound of Mary O’Hara’s 
doomful yoicing of “Barbara Allen’s” 
fate, in the far off kitchen. In the liv- 
ing room, where he was wont to write 
with Althea contentedly sewing at his 
elbow, the stillness was death to inspira- 
tion, so he wandered out again onto the 
porch. On the western side of this 
veranda a summer wind, fragrant with 
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the perfume of clover, blew softly, caus- 
ing Althea’s bamboo rocker to sway to 
and fro as if she sat enshrined therein. 
A workbag of pink silk hung by ribbons 
from one of the arms of the chair, and 
Cornelius could see a scrap of the last 
piece of embroidery protruding from the 
frilled top of the reticule. As he stood 
looking at it almost mournfully the setter 
pup rose from his nap beside the rocker 
with a doleful wail of despair, not be- 
cause of Althea’s absence, but for a more 
poignant reason that made itself mani- 
fest just back of his left ear where his 


hind foot tore the fur and made him yowl 


the louder. 

“That’s precisely the way I feel, old 
fellow, tho not from the same affliction. 
Come over here, I'll scratch it for you.” 
He sat down on the top step, and seiz- 
ing the puppy by the tail drew him 
gently toward him, where by careful 
rubs and sundry well-directed pinches he 
silenced the outcry. 

A week past, and far from Cornelius 
recovering his usual buoyant disposition, 
he became less and less reconciled to 
Althea’s absence, and began to feel a 


gloomy foreboding that he was going to 
be ill and that she ought to be home to 


care for him. Mary had suddenly de- 
clared open rebellion regarding the use 
of well water, and told him emphatically 
that she’d leave rather than drink water 
that “pisened reptile had lived in.” So, 
aided by the hired man, Barney, he had 
to go across fields to procure a water 
supply from a neighboring artesian well, 
for he knew Althea would never forgive 
him if she returned to find her maid of 
all work gone. Finally he determined 
to put an end to his troubles by descend- 
ing into his own well and evicting Re- 
becca, or pretending to do so, if only to 
restore peace in the household. 

Now the day was warm and the house 
of Cornelius was far from the madding 
crowd, and when a man goes into his 
own well he has the privilege of dress- 
ing according to the temperature ; there- 
fore, Cornelius donned a suit of pajamas 
and a long rubber coat, and by the aid of 
a ladder, the bucket and chain and the 
hired man he let himself down, down 
into the deep, cool place. 

“U-u-u-urrrrrrerererrrh!” = =he shud- 
dered as he clutched the side of the lad- 
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der and bent over to examine, by the 
light of his pocket lantern, the stones 
that formed the walls of the well. He 
had an angry feeling that perhaps the 
wily Rebecca was hiding at the very 
bottom of the well, where it would be 
impossible for him to reach her. 

“Hey, Barney,” he yelled presently, 
“throw me down a stick of some sort!” 
but no answering call came, to him, and 
afar off he could hear the wickering of 
the horse in the stable and the excited 
yelping of the puppy. Then of a sud- 
den he espied Rebecca flattened against 
a: moss-covered stone. Reaching down 
he cupped the palm of his hand and 
gathered the small body up in it. It was 
moist, but suspiciously stiff. He shook 
it vigorously and held it up by the tail. 
Never-a quiver disturbed the rigid pose. 
“Dead, by Jove!” exclaimed Cornelius, 
as he slipped the lizard into his pocket 
and gave the chain holding the bucket a 
jerk, which was a signal to Barney that 
he intended ascending. Very slowly he 
made his way up the ladder while the 
windlass whined and creaked above his 
head. Finally, as he neared the ledge of 
the well he grasped it with both hands 
and lifted himself upward, his sudden 
appearance being greeted by an ex- 
clamation loud and horrified. He had 
an instantaneous view of three flying fig- 
ures, also of a pretty frightened face 
that peered for a moment into his own, 
then the owner prostrated herself face 
downward in a bed of catnip, near the 
well brink, and yelled lustily for help, 
each yell being emphasized by angry 
kicks from a pair of high - heeled little 
boots. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” asked 
Cornelius, as he quickly flung his legs 
over the parapet of stone and bent over 
as figure in white muslin that lay at his 
eet. 

“Matter enough,” exclaimed the young 
person, sitting up with some difficulty and 
looking at him with scornful disapproval. 
“I'll have you arrested for this, just see 
if I don’t.” A> trembling finger was 
shaken reprovingly at him. “We wanted 
a drink of water from that dear old well 
and when we pulled up the bucket you 
came too, and you've frightened us al- 
most to death.” 

“I humbly apologize, but it’s my own 
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well and I have a perfect right to go 
down into it, I should say.” 

“No, you have not, unless you put out 
a sign that you are inside. What were 
vou doing? I believe you were trying to 
commit suicide.” The voice and manner 
reminded Cornelius so of Althea that he 
laughed outright. 

“Never was a thought further from 
my mind.” He leaned quite easily against 
the ledge of the well, and the four other 
female figures, that had huddled in the 
far corner of the porch, regarded him 
with interest, then slowly descended the 
steps, and, cautiously stepping thru the 
ranks of turk-cap lilies bordering the 
walk, approached their. companion, who 
still sat upon the ground, pulling the ruf- 
fles of her hat into shape. 

“We rang the bell; but no one an- 
swered it,” vouchsafed one maidenly 
voice. ; 

“Yes, and we saw the girl and man 
over in that cornfield trying to catch a 
cow. I guess it must have broken thru 
the bars,” suggested another, 

“Undoubtedly your surmise is correct ; 
everything about the place is of an inves- 
tigating turn of mind and in the habit of 
doing things that should not be done. 
Even Rebecca has had the bad grace to 
die in the well; she could just as well 
have died elsewhere.” 

“How horrid to make a pun about any- 
thing dying!” exclaimed one of the four. 

‘Died in the well?” asked the three 
others. ‘How dreadful!” 

“Yes, it was very sad,” answered Cor- 
nefius. “She was just a member of our 
little household. My wife never liked 
her. I am almost forced to believe she 
left home on that account.” 

“How dreadful!” again exclaimed the 
muslin-robed virgins. “Who was she, 
may we ask?” 

“Only a poor little creature that looked 
after the well,” answered Cornelius, en- 
joying hugely the effect he was pro- 
ducing. 

“Was she pretty?” The girl seated on 
the ground looked up at Cornelius, 
brightly expectant. 

“Rather, but from an artistic point of 
view she was more interesting than 
pretty. Her color was beautiful and she 
was frail, timid and exceedingly grace- 
ful. I’m afraid I made a mistake in tak- 
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ing her from her own happy home an1 
bringing her here.” He looked sadly 
across to the waving cornfield, where the 
scarlet sunbonnet of Mary O’Hara bobbed 
up and down like a mammoth poppy. 

“I told my wife,” he continued, wick- 
edly, “that if she entered divorce pro- 
ceedings simply from a ridiculous, un- 
founded and instinctive dislike for Re- 
becca, the jury would be won over 
by the latter’s gentle manners long be- 
fore the case was finished.” 

“T think we'd better be going.’’ The 
figure at his feet rose to her own, scorn- 
ing the assistance: of his outstretched 
hand, and proceeded toward the gate. 

“You're not going?” Cornelius asked, 
looking after the retreating form regret- 
fully. “I wanted to tell you more about 
my poor Rebecca. She was such a tender 
little creature, so I brought her here to 
tend the well.” He looked about him 
mildly, but not a smile glimmered on the 
faces of his audience. A demon whis- 
pered to him to go ahead and horrify the 
white muslins as much as possible. He 
remembered having the same demon in- 
terview him when he was a boy and a cat 
crost his path, only then he was prompt- 
ed to throw stones. 

“Will you not stay a little longer? 
Mary shall make you some lemonade 
from: water that Rebecca did not commit 
suicide in.” Cornelius appealed to them 
in what Althea chose to call his “silver 
tone.” 

“We most certainly will not.” The 
first white muslin stalked onward, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, 
and her air was that of a Christian mar- 
tyr leading the way to a wholesale sac- 
rifice. 

Now all would have been well with 
Cornelius had the young women possest 
between them one grain of humor, but, 
being totally lacking ip this essential 
characteristic, they mentally digested his 
flippant words and talked seriously of 
“their duty” as they wended their home- 
ward way, with the result that before 
twenty-four hours had elapsed the town 
coroner, accompanied by the town police- 
man, called wpon Cornelius. 

‘Phat gentleman, studiously reeling off 
yards of manuscript in his study, looked 
up as Mary O’Hara entered the room to 
announce the newcomers. 
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“Confound the luck!” said Cornelius. 
“This stuff has got to be finished by to- 
morrow. Go tell them I’m too busy to 
sit on any case for a week.” 

“Is that so, now?” came a voice from 
the doorway, where the coroner loomed 
impressively large and red-faced. ‘Well, 
Mr. Suffield, we’re sorry to trouble you, 
but you’re after being wanted on a seri- 
ous charge.” 

“A what?” Cornelius wheeled round 
upon his guests with a face of interest. 

“You’ ve been charged with harboring 
a suicide,” explained the policeman, who, 
having tied his horse to a tree by the gate, 
lounged into the room. . 

arboring a suicide?” Cornelius 
was now entirely alert and altogether 
nonplussed. 

“A suicide!” he repeated wonderingly. 

“A suicide!” said the coroner with a 
decided emphasis. 

“A suicide,” echoed the policeman, 
“en you ain’t reported the case to the 
coroner.” 

The coroner wagged his head severe- 
ly and coughed vigorously to show his 
disapproval of such measures. 

“I really wish you gentlemen would 
‘explain yourselves, if only to save time.” 
Cornelius motioned them to take chairs. 

“It’s something about a girl you en 
your wife hired to take care of the well; 
your wife didn’t like her, en the girl was 
so homesick she committed suicide by 
drownding herself in the well, en 2 
The policeman flushed angrily as his an- 
nouncement was received by roars of 
laughter from Cornelius, who gave every 
evidence of being attacked with violent 
insanity. 

“Can’t say I see anything so jokey 
about it.” The coroner was a man who 
took himself and the world very serious- 
ly, and seldom laughed. 

“Where did you get this informa- 
tion?” Cornelis asked between shouts 
of apparent delight. 

“Three or four young women, daugh- 
ters of well-known townsmen, thought 
they would come into your grounds to 
get a drink of water outen your well, and 
they found you hiding inside, and when 
you came out you told them all about the 
girl Rebecca.” 

“Ye gods!” 


Cornelius went off into 
another sputtering roar, pounding his 


‘maker. 
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knees, slapping the table, calling upon 
the absent Althea to come home for 
heaven’s sake before he died, and mak- 
ing such an uproar generally that Mary 
O’Hara giggled with joy. 

“Shure,” she said, “en it was no sui- 
cide at all, at all, for I meself clapped 
her on the ugly head with a board, en | 
guess it did for her, for she’s been mak- 
ing trouble this many weeks.” 

“So the young women said you told 
them,” exclaimed the coroner, looking 
sternly at Cornelius. 

“Indade she was the little mischief 
The mistress wouldn’t stay at 
home along of her, and the well -water 
got so bad on account of her having the 
bad grace to die in it I wouldn’t use it, 
en Mr. Suffield and Barney had to be 
going over to Bartholomew’s place 
aborryin’ water ’till I bet he wished he’d 
never giv the crayture to us.” 

“What’s shé talking about?” The cor- 
oner indicated Mary, with a backward 
flip of his thumb, and waited for Cor- 
nelius to reply. 

“Rebecca,” was all the answer forth- 
coming, and even the policeman was 
hypnotized by the snorts and gurgles 
that choked Cornelius’s utterance, for he 
grinned sympathetically. 

“Well, and who the devil was Re- 
becca?” The coroner’s wrath routed his 
dignity of expression. “First, I hear this 
girl committed suicide in the well; then 
this woman,” pointing an accusing fin- 
ger at Mary, “says she killed her by 
striking her on the head with a board. 
A pretty state of affairs I call it, in a 
respectable township.” 

“Indade, then, en I did kill her me- 
self as she come to the top of the well 
afther her feed, en I’d be thinking men 
like you en him,” waving her head 
scornfully at the policeman, “would be 
afther doing bigger work nor running 
about afther such a mean little thing as 
Rebecca.” Mary’s attitude was aggres- 
sive in the extreme. 

“And I ask you, woman, where this 
Rebecca is, dead or alive?” The cor 
oner’s face was flushed a dark crimson, 
and he appeared to be suffering from in 
ternal tantrums. 

“Go, go get her, Mary.” Cornelius 
weakly waved his hand in the direction 
of the garden. “I buried her under the 
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crimson rambler 
porch.” 

Mary disappeared for a moment, and 
then could be seen from the study win- 
dow digging vigorously, with a small 
trowel, under the rosebush,-and being 
ably assisted by the puppy, who wore a 
look of unnatural intelligence on his 
wrinkled face. All at once he gave a 
sharp yap of pleasure, seized something 
in his mouth, and went racing round and 
round the flower beds, with Mary 
(Hara in full pursuit. 

“There’s Rebecca. Quick, you’d bet- 
ter look, for there’s no telling what that 
puppy’s going to do with her.” 

Cornelius caught the coroner by a fat 
shoulder and turned him about so that 
he faced the window. 

“If that girl would get out of the way 
I might see.” The coroner was adjust- 
ing a pair of brass-bowed spectacles, 
thru which he, presently scowled furi- 
ously at the form of Mary O’Hara, who 
capered screaming and waving her long 
arms after the puppy. 

“Why, I be everlastingly jiggered if 
‘tain’t a tree toad or a ‘spring keeper,’ ” 


by the side of the 
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he finally announced with an air of keen 
disgust. 

“That’s just what I told the young 
women who were here yesterday; that | 
brought Rebecca here to tend the well.’”’ 
Cornelius assumed a manner of intense 
affront and indignation as he explained 
briefly his conversation with the white 
muslins. 

“You mighter knowed you couldn’t 
make no fool talk with‘a parcel er wo- 
men,” said the coroner. 

“ft always hearn as how you writers 
was a queer lot,” said the policeman, ex- 
amining Cornelius with twinkling eyes. 

“Tis a wonder to me you ain’t all of 
you in the electric chair with your im- 
aginations. Here them girls has it all 
over town that there’s been a suicide up 
here, en a nice laugh there'll be on me 
when I try to explain things.” 

The coroner stumped down the gar- 
den path, never looking to the right nor 
to the left, and in a few minutes Cor- 
nelius had the pleasure of seeing his late 
visitors retreating down the country lane 
on their ambling steeds. 
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The Quaker Boy at School 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL.D. 
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HEN the Pennsylvania Quaker 
\W boy from the farm reached the 


age of twelve or fourteen 
years, he was sent to boarding school. 
There was only one possibility in the 
choice of a school, the school which had 
educated all his ancestors and the an- 
cestors of all his playmates since 1799. 
It was in the days following the Revo- 
lutionary War that this school was con- 
ceived. The Friends had withdrawn from 
politics. A time of war and revolution 
was no time for them. It was assumed 
that they had been sympathizers with the 
British, an assumption in the case of the 
wealthy merchants of Philadelphia prob- 
ably true; but, for most of the others, 
true only in the negative sense that they 
did not approve the means taken to es- 
tablish independence. They would have 
preferred further protest, commercial 


opposition and passive resistance. Their 
whole history revolted at the idea of war, 
and hence there was no place for them in 
the Government which they had organ- 
ized under William Penn, and in which, 
till 1756, they had been the pervading 
force. Many of their young men could 
not be controlled, however, and preferred 
the active service of their country to 
their church connection. 

The defection of the aggressive ele- 
ment was a serious loss to Quakerism 
and left the mystical, introversive tenden- 
cies, always strong, in control of the de- 
velopment of the society. 

There was consequently one danger for 
the future. The farmers were prosper- 
ing as never before. Great families of 
children were growing up, and as they 
reached majority were building new 
homes on the adjacent lands. But many 
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of these children had no education ex- 
cept such as the primary school at the 
meeting house afforded, and some, hard- 
ly that. The well-educated Friends of 
the city were the first to see the danger. 

Whether John Dickinson was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends at any time 
of his life, is an enigma of history. His 
ancestors were, as were also his wife and 
children. There is much in the conserv- 
ative and legal arguments of the “Farm- 
ers’ Letters” and his appeals to the 
crown, and in his unwillingness to take 
the critical plunge into independence, to 
suggest Quaker influence. But he was a 


Brigadier General during the war, and 


an ardent tho cautious advocate of 
American ideas. 

His sympathies were all with Friends, 
and his own well-trained youth and 
broad intelligence saw the danger of a 
community without educated lay leaders, 
and whose principles did not demand 
even of their ministers any extensive 
mental training. He wrote many ur- 
gent letters to waken the Friends to a 
sense of the danger, and when a plan for 


a boarding school was finally evolved, 
gave a large contribution to its establish- 
ment. 

Associated with him was Owen Bid- 


dle. He had been a fiery patriot in war 
times, a member of the Board of War of 
Pennsylvania, a man of means and edu- 
cation, and withal something of an .as- 
tronomer. But, as one of his friends 
wrote: “The age of miracles was not yet 
past,” and when the excitement was over 
he went thru a period of serious repent- 
ance and made his peace with the 
Friends. 

He drafted the plans which made the 
school possible. Associated with these 
were the Pembertons, the Drinkers, the 
Churchmans and others who had always 
kept in the strait and narrow way. 
The school was launched. Six hundred 
acres of beautiful land in Chester Coun- 
ty, twenty miles from Philadelphia, were 
purchased, sufficiently inaccessible to suit 
the monastic idea of the time as to a 
proper location. 

When, in the early days of railroads, 
one was proposed thru the tract, the in- 
fluence of the school was great enough 
to divert it to an adjacent valley a mile 
away. A great brick building of har- 
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monious proportions was erected. No 
musical sounds should profane its halls 
nor any art lead away from simplicity ; 
but the birds sang in the great trees an: 
enticing vistas were opened to the culti 
vated fields around. The denial of th 
beauty of art seemed to make them more 
responsive to the beauty of nature. 
But what could be taught in a school 


‘managed by a great committee whic!) 


would inevitably be governed by its most 
conservative members, for the Quaker 
habit of waiting for practical unanimity 
gave, in effect, the control to the least 
progressive. Above the primary 
branches there was not much place for 
the staple of the day, the ancient classics. 
They had too many heathen allusions 
and influences to be safe reading for 
young Friends. While not entirely ex- 
cluded, the boys did not think in the ideas 
and language of Greece and Rome. No 
one thought of teaching modern lan- 
guages and the days’ of laboratory 
science and text-books of history hai 
hardly dawned. It was not the Quaker 
idea to teach theology. ‘The spirit of it 
was supposed to be drawn in with the re- 
ligious services and customs of the place. 
No thought of making ministers intro- 


duced itself into the school, tho some of 


the I*riends occasionally admitted that if 
a Divine power did create a minister, a 
good education might add to his useful- 
ness outside of meeting, if not within. 

There was no danger, theological or 
intellectual, in reading, or spelling, or 
penmanship, and these were taught with 
a success the present might envy, if not 
emulate. Besides this two other branches 
were safe and edifying. The backbone 
of the school was mathematics. Enoch 
Lewis, Benjamin Hallowell and Samuel 
Alsop, all authors of mathematical treat- 
ises of merit, kept up the spirit to a high- 
water mark. The grading of the school 
was based on proficiency in this one sub- 
ject. 

The first mathematical teacher was a 
premier in the school, not a principal, 
for that the school did not have for about 
a century, but a sort of a glorified first 
among equals. In this subject every boy 
went at his own pace, no rigid classifica- 
tion restrained the genius, or unduly hur- 
ried the plodder. 

Another subject which might properly 
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exist in unrestrained proportion in such 
a school was English grammar. Lindley 
Murray and Gould Brown and other 
(Quaker grammarians had blazed the 
way, and John Comly, John forsythe 
and other lesser lights could follow. It 
was much learning of formal rules and 
notes and exceptions, and parsing of in- 
volved sentences, and correcting of im- 
perfect ones. Some fine specimens of 
literature were memorized, and the clas- 
sic etymologies of many common words 
were drilled into boys with a thoroness 
which made them very unpopular. 

‘The rules given him were largely 
hortatory: “On awakening in the morn- 
ing, endeavor to turn your thoughts 
toward your great Creator, the author of 
all our blessings,” or relate to common 
decorum or politeness, “When strangers 
speak to you, give a modest, audible 
answer with your faces turned toward 
them.” 

He had had no chance at home against 
the overpowering will of his father, and 
the imposing governor seemed a still more 
formidable controller of events. Num- 
bers, however, gave courage, and paying 
little attention to the excellent general- 
ities of the committee, he soon found 
himself engaged in a game of courage 
and skill against that dreaded official. He 
had, perchance, been ‘somewhat schooled 
in the game by an older brother, whose 
defeats and victories had been many 
times exultingly recounted in his hear- 
ing. Rules were the instruments of au- 
thority, and penalties paid the price of 
defeat. These were the goverror’s 
weapons, but the boy had the audacity 
of youth and the sympathy and aid of a 
hundred friends. To go to a town three 
miles away out of bounds and spend 
three cents (all he had) in cakes, was a 
heroic achievement, if successfully ac- 
complished. ‘But if, alas! he was late to 
dinner, and hence had to give an account 
of himself, it meant a week cooped in a 
little yard, where he could only play 
marbles with his fellow victims while the 
other boys were at ball. This was fair 
enough, for he knew the risk, and would 
have borne it patiently except for the 
thought of home, whither the story was 
sure to go. 

Stolen apples, too, were wonderfully 
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sweet, when he heroically made the great 
venture into the old orchard and returned 
with a pocketful of unripe and gnarled 
iruit, to be distributed as proof of his 
prowess among admiring friends. If he 
could purloin a piece of pie from the 
table and carry it under his jacket, again 
he was a hero, for he not only risked 
detection by his master, but also the 
chance of a “jam” on.the stairway if his 
fellows knew that the contraband could 
be squeezed into an undistinguishable 
mass against his shirt. 

His best chance, however, was at 
night. ‘The whole great upper story of 
the house was full of beds, and to these, 
at 8.30 o'clock, after a Bible reading and 
a time of silence, wended the still un- 
subdued boys. The lights were turned 
out, and the -governor, in felt slippers, 
was an unseen and unheard agent ot the 
society for law and order. But when all 
was quiet and every one was asleep, this 
official would betake himself noiselessly 
to more congenial society downstairs. 
Here was the opportunity for which the 
boy near the door had been waiting. He 
had noted the retreating form brush past 
him as he hid in ambush, and after due 
time had elapsed to make sure of his 
ground, had given the signal. A rain of 
pillows descended on the heads of the 
sleepers, beds were overturned, and a 
delightful and exciting anarchy ruled 
supreme. The best must be made of it, 
for, in the nature of things, it could not 
last. The wise boy found his bed before 
a crisis was reached, but the luckless 
youth of imprudent tendencies wandered 
far from home, and when, in the midst 
of the unsuspecting rioters, the light was 
suddenly struck, and the governor’s all- 
seeing eye penetrated every corner, 
empty beds told the tale. There was a 
great clearing up the next day. 

The keynote of the school was “a 
guarded religious education.” The first 
adjective was supposed to refer to the 
exclusion of un-Friendly as well as im- 
moral influences. Only members were 
admitted, and the Quaker peculiarities of 
dress and language were enforced with 
undeviating rigidity. The moral stand- 
ards, save at times when some un- 
righteous boys got in by accident, were 
also uncompromising, and started the 
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boy in life with a predisposition to truth- 
fulness and honesty and sobriety of 
thought and conduct. 

But every one of the committee of 
sixty chosen by the Yearly Meeting from 
among its most “weighty” members 
would assert that if the school failed 
religiously it was a complete failure, even 
tho the mental influences were bracing 
and the conduct of the boys was exem- 
plary. Truly, when those sixty men and 
women visited the school, it was an im- 
pressive occasion. The broad-brimmed 
hats of the men surmounting the smooth- 
shaven face and long, straight-collared 
coat; the ponderous bonnets of the 
women, including a quiet face encased 
in an immaculate cap, with a “handker- 
chief” around the shoulders of the same 
ephemeral material, made an impression 
of saintliness not soon forgotten. And 
when the hour for “meeting” came, as it 
did twice on First-day and once on Fifth- 
day, and the two hundred boys and girls 
seated themselves on the uncompromis- 
ing benches (for then only could the 
sexes be in the same room), with these 
celestial figures in the ministers’ gallery 
in front, and a silence that could be felt 
gathered about the assemblage, then, if 
ever on earth, heaven seemed present. 

The spirit of youth was awed and he 
heard, as from an oracle, the prayer or 
the preaching which presently was 
sounded, as if it were the voice of God, 
as indeed it sometimes was. The sen- 
tences might or might not be gram- 
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E are just completing one of the 
W- most exciting weeks in Turk- 
ish history. On. July 22d a 

telegram announced the return of Said 
Pasha the fourth time to the office of 
Grand Vizier. Then followed a series of 
political bombshells which have shaken 
the Empire to its foundations and pro- 
duced a state of feeling that almost beg- 
gars description. July 23d brought news 
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matical, the delivery might be-natural or 
a chant, the subject-matter might be log- 
ical and practical or a succession of Bibic 
phrases suggested by each other and 
tending no whither, but the effect of the 
whole was solemn. It was seldom emo- 
tional. Its burden was to induce the 
hearers to yield the heart to the opera- 
tions of the Heavenly Guide and thereby 
grow in grace. These divine visitations 
would become more frequent and definite 
and potential as the result of obedience. 
The impulses to good were to be found 
within rather than without, and would 
become rules of life, as well as spiritual 
influences. 

This from the committee. The teach- 
ers were more appreciative of the terres- 
trial factors which moved the lives of 
boys and dealt in more practical prob- 
lems. But however far from the stand- 
ards of his school life the man would 
stray, he would never be able, if at all 
spiritual, to separate himself from the 
profound influences of those simple and 
sincere religious meetings. 

The men from the old school have not 
been prominent in any large measure in 
literature or statesmanship, but when a 
moral question is involved they are, al- 
mest to a man, right. Under untoward 
circumstances they stand for righteous- 
ness in politics, and the ranks of the 
working reformers in and around Phila- 
delphia are largely recruited from them. 
Their lives are testimonials to the efficacy 
of “a guarded religious education.” 


Haverrorp, Pa. 
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of the secénd promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, which was strangled in its cra- 
dle thirty-one years ago, and an order for 
the election of deputies. This involved - 
the freedom of the press, and there was 
another explosion of joy. Then followed 
telegrams announcing the pardon of all 
political exiles and the abolishing of the 
iniquitous spy system of the palace clique. 

The city was stunned and startled, but 
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about the third day after the opening tel- 
egram people waked up, and by Thurs- 
day were ready for a three days’ Feast of 
Liberty that presents the most remarka- 
ble demonstrations in Turkish history. 
The long pent-up feelings of the people, 
the smothered memories of hopes aroused 
at the beginning of the present reign cen- 
tering about the names of Midhat Pasha, 
the martyr; about Said Pasha and the 
Constitution, burst forth like a volcano. 
It was a veritable resurrection of buried 
hopes, a genuine return from captivity. 
So Beirut, like many other Turkish 
cities, gave itself up to a great Feast of 
Liberty. The city was decorated as never 
before with flags, garlands, branches of 
trees, festoons, and, as a new feature, in- 
scriptions of a startling character. Some 
of the narrow streets were almost roofed 
over with decorations, the pavements cov- 
ered with rugs, while bands of music and 
crowds of people surged back and forth 
all day long and far beyond midnight. 
It was as orderly a crowd as any land 
could boast of, and the eye searched in 
vain for a single individual showing 


signs of alcoholic drinks. 

The word “freedom” was on every lip, 
woven into ten thousand salutations and 
inscribed everywhere within the decora- 


tions. Here and there appeared a gro- 
tesque perversion of its meaning. I no- 
ticed two large shops where a week ago 
all sorts of weapons were sold surrepti- 
tiously, decorated profusely, but more 
prominent than all the flags and greens 
was a large picture of the Sultan encir- 
cled with Martini and Winchester rifles 
and a dozen kinds of the latest models of 
villainous-looking automatic revolvers! 
This was freedom with a vengeance. One 
could not escape the grim suggestion of 
the way in which the reforms were ob- 
tained by the army having encircled the 
ruling Sultan. 

The freedom of the press, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, was unmistakably 
manifest, when men wearing long aprons 
with “Havas” and other telegrams began 
to hawk the latest news from Constanti- 
nople thru the streets: “Return of the 
Young Turks—Constantinople populace 
oppose the reforms—spy system abol- 
ished—amnesty to all political exiles— 
hostile demonstration before the house of 
Izzet and others like him’—matters that 
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no one would have dared mention above 
his breath a week ago! Then came the 
daily papers, uncensored for the first time 
in thirty-one years. Most of them began 
with a diatribe at the hated censor him- 
self, and when he complained to the Wali 
he was laughed at for his pains and his 
lost occupation. 

From time immemorial public gather- 
ings of all kinds have been prohibited, 
and now, for the first time in the life of 
the present generation, crowds gathered 
at the open places and embryonic orators 
mounted chairs and tables and stairways, 
and speaker after speaker delivered im- 
passioned addresses on the iniquities of 
the passing régime and the long sought 
liberty. But the climax came down in 
the public gardens in front of the palace. 
Every post and pillar and kiosk was bril- 
liantly illuminated, the military band in 
its grand stand and tens of thousands of 
people listening to the oratory, which was 
flowing like liquid fire. Moslem and 
Christian followed each other in rapid 
succession; editors, lawyers, doctors, 
Government officials, officers from the 
army and navy, white and green turbaned 
scholars, all rushed forward to enjoy this 
long-denied privilege of free speech. 
They were the best known and prominent 
men of the community. They seemed to 
realize clearly that it was the army that 
had freed them from the thraldom of the 
“palace clique” at Constantinople. So 
plaudits for the army were long and loud, 
and when any of the men in uniform 
mounted the rostrum to speak the excite- 
ment was intense. 

Only five years ago the city of Beirut 
was given over to mob violence, in which 
the desperadoes of the Moslem commu- 
nity gained the upper hand, and between 
30,000 and 40,000 Christians fled for 
their lives to places outside the city. 
Nothing but the timely presence of three 
American war vessels prevented a terri- 
ble massacre. Hence the most, impressive 
feature of the present demonstration was 
the vehemency, the continued reiteration 
of the sentiment of brotherhood of Mos- 
lem and Christian, who were to live to- 
gether in peace in this new era. No such 
utterances were ever heard before in 
Turkish history. Any one predicting 
such a possibility a month ago would 
have been treated as a visionary. But here 
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were a hundred turbaned Moslem speak- 
ers ringing the changes on this theme un- 
til we seemed like those standing in a 
dream. One venerable sheikh with green 
turban, flowing robes and a stentorian 
voice, told how forty years ago the Mos- 
lem and Christian mothers used to nurse 
each other’s children and the young men 
call each other brethren. Then came the 
awful bitterness of the present régime, 
which had fomented fanaticism, hatred 
and bloodshed. But that was now past, 
and in the future they were again to live 
together as brethren. Again and again 


the Moslem speakers gave the salutation - 


“Es-Salaam Alaikum ya akhwy” (‘‘Peace 
be unto you, O brethren”), which had 
been withheld from the Christians for so 
many years except by all but the most lib- 
eral and enlightened Moslems. 

At one place in the streets was a large 
inscription, which versed the new spirit 
in a verse from the Koran beside a verse 
from the Bible: “The beginning is from 
God, victory is near” ; “The beginning of 
wisdom is the fear of God.” Then came 
a sentiment perhaps never written before 
in public; “Long live the Moslem-Chris- 
tian Brotherhood,” and below it, “Long 
live Liberty.” It was almost impossible 
to believe our ears and our eyes. Then 
at many places and many times during 
the day, when the people caught sight of 
a Christian priest and turbaned Mos'em 
in proximity to each other, they were 
pushed into each. other’s arms and made 
to kiss each other. 

Wherever speeches were made the be- 
ginning and ending was “‘Let freedom 
live.” Speaker after speaker alluded to 
the fact that Americans celebrated their 
independence on the 4th of July, the 
French on the 12th, and now the Otto- 
man’s came in at the end of the same 
month! Only ten days ago men could 
neither write nor pronounce the word 
“liberty,” and now it was rolling from a 
thousand tongues, the sweetest word they 
had ever spoken. And when a speaker 
gave utterance to a specially acceptable 
sentiment, he was interrupted by cries of 
“Repeat,” and then the whole audience 
would repeat it in concert as if desirous 
to engrave it upon their memories. One 
well-known sheikh, owner of what has 
been the most fanatic Moslem journal, in 
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the immediate past, made an impressive 
appeal to all the orators of the evening to 
send their speeches to his press, where 
they would be printed in a volume, “lest 
we forget what has happened tonight”! 

On Thursday evening the military men 
kept open house and gave sherbets and 
cigarets to all the city in front of their 
quarters.. The next evening the civil 
Officials did the same. But perhaps as 
striking as any other demonstration was 
that of the rougher characters of the 
Moslem community, who for ten years 
and more have kept alive a bloody ven- 
detta with the Christian roughs of one of 
the suburbs. On the first day of the 
feast the Moslems marched with banners 
up to the Christian quarter, met and em- 
braced their Christian opponents (among 
both parties were many whose hands 
were stained with blood), and invited 
them to a feast of fraternity, and actually 
served them at long tables in the square 
in front of the palace. This sight drew 
tears from many eyes, for among the 
spectators were those whose sons and 
brothers and fathers had been slain in 
this bitter feud, and others whose chil- 
dren were exiles from fear and from 
false charges registered in the Govern- 
ment records not a hundred yards away. 

On Sunday the largest and most re- 
markable demonstration took place in the 
Armenian church among the bazars. The 
commander of the troops and many of 
the officers, together with the military 
band, were present. The bishop, many 
of ‘the priests, many more of the Mos- 
lems, made fraternal speeches, in which 
all bewailed the awful events of the pres- 
ent reign in Armenia, and welcomed the 
new era, in which there was to be lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity, ending the 
so-called Armenian question forever! 

Whatever the immediate or more re- 
mote future may bring forth in the Em- 
pire—and we are sure that many startling 
events are yet to transpire—this week of 
marvelous sights and unheard-of utter- 
ances, with its triple festival in which all 
classes and religions have mingled so un- 
expectedly, will leave impressions and 
memories that can never fade from the 
minds and hearts of this present gener- 
ation. 


Batraut, Syria. 
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More or Less Historic Romance 


THE historical novel proper appears to 
have given place entirely to the romance, 
whose only connection with history is the 
laying of its scene in the more or less re- 
mote past. The stock in trade of this 
brand of reading matter is common 
property now, very common indeed, with 
recurrent preferences, however, for cer- 
tain models that, having often been tried, 
are easily imitated once more. No need 
here of spending time and 
labor in original research: 
atmosphere and back- 
ground can be readily con- 
veyed from the last two or 
three stories of the same 
kind just preceding; in- 
deed, it is possible that, by 
much repetition, they may 
have been absorbed by the 
memory, to be produce: at 
will. 

One of the most easily 
repeated models in_ this 
genre is that of the Stuart 
romance. It never varies 
in its essentials, whether it 
be of Charles “the Mar- 
tyr,” of his son, of the Old 
Pretender, or of “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” with, if a compara- 
tive novelty be aimed at, James II 
always ready in reserve. Here are well- 
beaten paths of romance, indeed, plots, 
characters, and all! If it be Charles I, 
why, there’s Cromwell to hover near him 
in the background, as their respective 
followers fill in the foreground, generally 
in a most romantically unhistoric distri- 
bution of light and shadow. If it be 
James II, “Dutch Billie” must inevitably 
suggest the lines along which plot and 
counterplot are to run. What would a 
tale of the Chevalier of St. George be 
without Scotland and Glencoe? And 
whens it comes to Prince Charlie, of 
course, there is his weakness for pretty 
faces; Thackeray did not write in vain. 


And now to work. Of a septet of re- 
cent stories of this kind, no less than 
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three deal with the Stuart motifs, one, 
My Lady of Cleeve,’ with James and 
William III, the other two, The Sword 
of Dundee* and-The Fair Moon of Bath,’ 
with the Young Pretender. All three are 
love stories with the usual obligato of 
adventure and sword play; none is his- 
torical in any serious sense of the word. 
The covers of all three books are adorned 
with pictures of women, which is most 
appropriate, since it is indicative of the 
nature of their contents. 
The heroine of the first is 
haughty, a spirited shrew 
of a Jacobite, to be tamed 
by the King’s _ officer, 
whom she defies. She of 
number two is a winsome 
Scotch lassie, displaying 
high heroism in the serv- 
ice of her idol on his flight 
to the coast after Cullo- 
den. The newest maid of 
Bath, her contemporary, is 
demure, maidenly, but 
steadfast in her faith in the 
lover who is suspected of 
having stolen despatches 
dealing with Charlie’s de- 
scent upon London at the 
very time when he was fas- 
cinating the maid of the clans in the 
north. As variations sur des thémes 
connus, these books are not bad. Quite 
the contrary, they have their merits. 
Others just as good have preceded them ; 
still others of exactly the same quality 
will succeed them next year, when they 
shall be forgotten. 

Whenever Mr. Justin Huntly McCar- 
thy writes a new novel, we know that a 
new play from his pen is on the way. 
This time he has chosen to remodel that 
once famous melodrama, The Duke’s 
Motto,‘ which used to set the hearts of 
our maiden aunts aflutter in the days 


‘My Lapy or Creeve. By Percy J. Hartley. New 
York: Dodd, Mead &°Co. $1.50. 

2Tue Sworp oF Dunper. By Theodora Peck.’ New 
York: Duffield & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

8Tue Farr Moon or Batu. By Elizabeth Ellis. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 12mo. $1.50. 

4Tue Duxe’s Motto. By Justin Huntly Me 
Carthy. New York: UHarper & Bros. $1.50. 
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when we were young—quite young. Mr. 
McCarthy has done wisely and well; 
they knew their business, these French 
melodramatists of the middle of the last 
century. It is likely that the play, 
adroitly revamped, may have a new lease 
of popularity. The book leads us to ex- 
pect this. 

Ruritania, Graustark and the demesnes 
that thereunto adjacent lie are as familiar 
to us as the France of Louis XIII, or the 
England of the Stuarts. The author of 
“The Colonel of the Red Hussars,” fol- 
lowing Mr. Hope’s example, has written 
a sequel to that successful story in The 
Princess Dehra,’ dealing with the death 
of the old King of Valeria and the strug- 
gle for the throne between his American 
kinsman and the wicked pretender, with 
the Princess as the real prize between 
them. Villainy, murder, conspiracy, it is 
all here as it has been served up to you 
many-a time before, as you have every 
right to expect it. Mr. Theodore Rob- 
erts’s Captain Love’ is the story of a man 
who has lost his memory, and is seeking 
to recover his identity. That all, this 
happens in eighteenth-century England, 
the England of highwaymen, roisterous 
blades and high play, but makes the story 
more picturesque. If not a novelty, it is 
at least done with considerabl zest. 

The book of these seven that alone de- 
serves serious attention has been kept for 
the last. Weeping Cross’ is not the am- 
bitious success its author has aimed at, 
but it is a serious piece of work, credita- 
bly carried thru. These memoirs of the 
Irish bond servant in Puritan New Eng- 
land, relating his great love, and his ad- 
ventures with the Jesuit Fathers, contain 
a promise of better things to come. 

a 


Recent American Fiction 


A VENERABLE English anecdote relates 
that Turner, having finished the most 
flaming of his sunsets, called in his 
housekeeper to admire it. “I never saw 
a sunset like that,” was her ‘comment. 
“No,” answered the painter, furiously, 
“but don’t you wish you could?” The 
anecdote applies to Alfred Henry Lewis’s 
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Westerners and their picturesque speech. 
It may be an invention, or, at least, a lit- 
erary tradition evolved from a modest 
modicum of fact, but it is certainly vast- 
ly entertaining. Why should fiction not 
adorn truth for once? We like these 
gentlemen of .imaginative, figurative 
speech, and welcome Wolfville Folks. 

What fills the heart of the mere male 
with gratitude toward Mrs. Mary Stew- 
art Cutting, in these days of the airing 
of the married wrongs of the women, is 
her clear perception of the part of the 
burden of conjugal life that falls upon 
One may like her 
short stories better than her novels, in 
one way, but it must be said that in The 
Wayfarers, as elsewhere, her vision is 
clear. She presents understandingly 
both sides of a very intricate problem of 
human existence. 

In Edwin George Pinkham’s Fate’s a 
Fiddler’ one is struck most of all by the 
remote, perhaps unconscious, but none 
the less unmistakable, influence of Dick- 
ens. Plot and character, and attitude to- 
ward life, all are reminiscent. The book 
is rather well done, but one doubts if it 
was particularly well worth doing. The 
Master Influence,” by Thomas McKean, 
deals with New York Society with a cap- 
ital S, with a love that reason cannot 
conquer with wickedness and many other 
things. It is a mere coincidence that 
Caruso sings in one chapter and the 
Black Hand begins to send blackmailing 
letters to a Fifth avenue club immedi- 
ately afterward. Plot, and plenty of it, 
is Mr. McKean’s preoccupation. 

The woman holds the middle of the 
stage in what should be pre-eminently a 
man’s book—Ada Woodruff Anderson’s 
The Heart of the Red Firs,’ a tale of the 
Puget Sound country in the period of its 
settlement. The woman proves worthy 
of the rdle assigned to her. Anna Chapin 
Ray’s Quickened” is the story of the con- 
version of a Protestant, the descendant 
of Puritans, to Roman Catholicism. The 
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conversion is due in part to love of a wo- 
man, in part to religious influences. 
This is a mighty theme; the author fails 
to handle it convincingly. She only tells 
us that it happened. 

The “Author of ‘The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife’ ”’—why this cumber- 
some way of describing her ?—furnishes 
us in The Open Window" with twelve 
tales “of the months,” good work all of 
them, each with a bit of observation of 
life in it, and with here and there a line 
of interpretation. 


a 
Some English Novels 


A COMPARISON of the current minor 
fiction of England and America results 
in a verdict favorable to the work done 
across -the water, which continues to 
bear evidence of the influence of literary 
traditions, conscientious striving after 
the fulfilment of artistic requirements, 
while with us more immediate results are 
aimed at—timeliness, if not always mere 
salability. 

One welcomes with unalloyed delight 
such a charming newcomer as Edward 
C. Booth, whose The Post-Girl’ joins to 
freshness of atmosphere an artistic 
touch, a technical felicity, which, grace- 
fully light in its comedy, lacks neither 
poetry nor strength in its sentiment. It 
is a love story—the oldest kind of story 
—but it is fresh and hopeful and smiling 
as the springtime of life; the charm of 
its heroine is her own, not the traditional 
quality of the heroines of fiction, while 
in Father Mostyn, the village vicar, the 
author has created a figure that one can 
like heartily and enjoy artistically. It is, 
indeed, this light literary quality of the 
book (no easy achievement, one wagers) 
that will recommend it fo those whose 
days of susceptibility to the romance of 
youth and love have grown dim. 

Last year M. P. Willcocks attracted 
some well - merited attention with “The 
Wingless Victory,” a novel that was de- 
scribed in these columns as the grafting 
of an Ibsen plot upon a Thomas Hardy 
environment. This author’s new novel, 
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The Century Co. $1.50, 
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A Man of Genius,’ cannot be said to be 
as felicitous in story or character draw- 
ing as was its immediate predecessor, 
which, one is tempted to believe, it may 
have preceded in the writing, if not in 
the publication. It is good, conscientious 
work, but it fails to conyince, chiefly, but 
not only, because the Man of Genius does 
not convince one of his possession of the 
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Author of “Holy Orders.” 


divine quality, the most- difficult attribute 
of a fictional character to handle. 

Frank Danby’s The Heart of a Child’ 
has had its brief season of popularity 
across the water. It is a clever book 
and an entertaining one, and a welcome 
one for its wholesome tone, rather unex- 
pected from the writer of “Pigs in 

2A Man or Genius. By M. P. Willcocks. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 

By Frank Danby, 


®Tue Heart oF aA CHILD. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.50, 
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Clover,” not to mention her amazing per- 
formance of a couple of years ago. A 
music-hall artist who marries a peer is a 
legitimate object of British interest. If 
she be morally worthy of her rise, she 
will attract the great American public as 
well. 

The grafting of the Continental Euro- 
pean application of reason to the making 
of marriages upon the ~ Anglo-Saxon 
faith in “love” alome is the subject of 
Ernest Oldmeadow’s new story, Aunt 
Maud, which is ingeniously planned 
and plausibly worked out. It is a sensi- 


ble book for young girls, but it does not. 


probe very far into the subject. It leaves 
us at the threshold of the married state. 
Constance Smedley deals lightly and 
airily, without seriousness of purpose, 
with the emancipated young woman and 
her puzzling lack of well-established re- 
lation toward her parents and society in 
The Daughter, throwing in the suf- 
fragette agitation as a timely fillip. 

A little irritating at first in its insist- 
ence upon the outward and inward hall- 
marks of aristocracy—just on the verge 
of snobbery, in fact—L. Allen Harker’s 
His First. Leave’ improves as the story 
progresses, and turns out to be a happy 
mixture of the familiar English “county 
people” novel and wholesome sentiment. 
There is an innocuous touch of Kipling’s 
Anglo-Indian society, and a not unwel- 
come reminiscence of the Duchess. <A 
readable little story for women. 

A book to be read most of all for its 
clever studies of Sicilian and Italian 
types is John Ayscough’s Marotz.’ One 
may be but languidly interested in the 
book as a whole, but he cannot help liking 
the parts of which it is constructed. 

r) 
The Avenger. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Oppenheim hits the bull’s eye of 
popular taste with the certainty of a 
marksman who has fixt his rifle in a vise. 
He has always the same success at chain- 
ing sensations together and hiding one 





*Aunt Maup. By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: 
McClure Co. $1.50. 

‘Tue Davucuter. By Constance Smedley. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

“His Frrst Leave. By L. Alten Harker. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tarotz. By John Ayscough. ew York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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mystery inside another’ Unlike most de- 
tective stories his plots are not mechan- 
ical and his people not marionettes. 
The reader who has the Oppenheim habit 
will follow The Avenger from the mur- 
der in the first chapter to the suicide in 
the last with as much interest: as he has 
any of the preceding seventeen of the 
author’s novels. 
& 
The Voice of the City. By O. Henry. New 
York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 

Mr. O. Henry might well have chosen 
the title of his latest book, The Veaice of 
the City, for his own pseudonym, as it 
has been his special self-appointed task 
to interpret New York to itself, and to 
speak for the silent majority of its “four 
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Author of “The Voice of the City” and “The 
Gentle Grafter.” 


million” citizens. Some of the twenty 

five short stories collected in the present 
volume are in his best vein. “A Lick- 
penny Lover,” “The Memento” and “Th: 
Plutonian Fire” strike a deeper note than 
that of the mere rollicking gaiety which 
characterizes most of the slight tales. We 
would warn Mr. Henry against overpro- 
duction were it not for the fear of miss- 
ing by unhappy chance some rare bit of 
genre cameo, cut from life. Almost any 
one would gladly sort over a bushel of 
oyster shells for a handful of pearls, anc 
the present critic is no exception. 
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The Firing Line.. By Robert W. Chambers. 
New York: D..Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Chambers has made a slight 
change in the stage setting of his dramas 
of fashionable life. Instead of the scene 
shifting to Europe from New York, the 
characters in his latest novel ‘move from 
Palm Beach to the Adirondacks, giving 
the author an opportunity for painting 
the contrasted pictures of the palm and 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 


“THE 


the pine, or, at least, of the palmetto and 
the maple; and at the same time afford- 
ing his hero an equal opportunity of earn- 
ing his caviare and truffles by landscape 
gardening on the estates where the idle 
rich, whom Mr. Chambers loves, spend 
winters and summers of content or dis- 


content. His hero is far from idle; his 
half hero is one of those cynical and in- 
ouciant young men who have fascinated 
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generations of schoolgirls, from Eugene 
Wrayburn to Louis Malcourt., The 
heroine, Shiela, is one of the beautiful 
and impulsive young girls whom we have 
learned to expect as Mr. Chambers’s own. 
They are always superlatively innocent 
and frank, and, in the case of this partic- 
ular heroine, inclined to make much un- 
necessary trouble for everybody, herself 
included, thru a_ supersensitive social 


FIRING LINE” (CHAMBERS). 

conscience. She violates conventional 
ties, or abases herself before them, with 
a young-girlish inconsistency very exas- 
perating to the sensible reader. But if 
heroines behaved sensibly where would 
be the novels? In The Firing Line Mr. 
Chambers shows again his antipathy to 
divorce, preferring to kill off his most 
interesting character rather than to allow 
Shiela to divorce her husband, even for 
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the best of reasons. This view is in sharp 

contrast to that of Mr. Herrick and Mr. 

Phillips in their recent novels. The Fir- 

ing Line is not so good a novel as “The 

Fighting Chance,” because it lacks the 

uplift of a great moral victory, altho the 

author may have intended to portray one. 

But Mr. Chambers does not know how to 

be dull, and this latest novel is no excep- 

tion to the facility of his style and un- 
failing invention. 
& 

The Shoulders of Atlas. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman. New York: Tateer & 
Brothers. $1.50. 5 

Mrs. Freeman is the Muse of the New 

England conscience, which has been de- 
scribed vulgarly, if not inaptly, as “big 
as a barn.” In many rural communities 
the barns are so much larger than the 
houses that the passing stranger has 
wondered why the farmers did not move 
into their barns to live. A New Eng- 
land woman, having a conscience several 
sizes larger than the rest of her mind, 
she has usually moved into it and lives 
there. Any disregard of a conscience of 
that size, and tragedy is inevitable. Sylvia 
Whitman, in Mrs. Freeman’s latest novel, 
The Shoulders of Atlas, has a conscience 
which weighs her down as horror of 
debt does the slender, bowed shoulders of 
her husband, Henry Whitman, and vari- 
ous burdens oppress the other characters 
of the book. One of the heaviest bur- 
dens is heaped upon the slight shoulders 
of a very young girl, 
“a burden that has been gathering weight since 
the first creation. . . . It may bend innocence 
into guilt and modesty into shamelessness, but 
there is no more reason for condemnation than 
in a case of typhoid fever. Any man of good 
sense and common Christianity should take 
that view of it.” 

However, a morbid heredity, whether 

of an abnormal conscience or of 

no conscience at all, is not so easy to 
cure as typhoid fever, and the story of 
these interlaced lives in-a little New Eng- 
land village darkens into tragedy. That 
the tragedy is relieved by scenes of gen- 
tle comedy and many flashes of keen in- 
sight into New England folk ways is only 
to say that this novel outranks “Jerome” 
and “Jane Field” and Mrs. Freeman’s 
other dramas of conscience and of New 
England, 
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The Greater Love. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
New York: The Outing Pub. Co. $1.50. 
The Greater Love is a story of a wo- 
man’s revolt -against the social morality 
of an American family with its pride in 
an unsullied lineage, its swift condemna- 
tion of any-other than the Puritan stand- 
ard; her punishment thru her daughter’s 
unhappiness and her final expiation of 
her sin, which is excused by every ex- 
tenuating circumstance the by no means 
inadequate art of the author can invent. 
The wages of sin remain much the same 
from one generation to another ; no mat- 
ter how cleverly it may be condoned and 
excused. It may strike the moralist that 
the author of The Greater Love goes too 
far for safety in her rehabilitation of 
Eleanor’s character. The heroine is an 
exotic creature, needing a richer soil than 
the stony Puritanism in which she has 
been reared. She finds Paris suited to 
her temperament, but, like so many other 
parents who demand freedom for them- 
selves, she seeks shelter for her daughter, 
“who only knew a child’s Paris, in which 
every one is young and gay and kind.” 
The return to America and the discovery 
that her daughter’s happiness is jeopard- 
ized by her mother’s history form part 
of its expiation. The price exacted is 
hard enough to set to rest the moralist’s 
fears that the author will be too easy with 
Eleanor. The style, if somewhat serious, 
is dignified, and the psychology of a 
mother’s love is made clear and credible 
without exaggeration or mawkish senti- 
mentality. The inexorableness of the 
moral law is the Nemesis alike of the 
weak and of the daring. 
& A 
The Mystery of the Yellow Room. By Gas- 
ton Leroux. New York: Brentano’s. $1.50 
The prime requisite of a detective stor, 
is that it be interesting. The Mystery o/ 
the Yellow Room is that, and more. For 
the interest lasts to the end of the book. 
and the mystery is not solved before the 
reader has manufactured many solutions 
of the problem, in which a murderer, ap 
parently, makes his escape thru brick 
walls, or a thick door lo¢éked and barred 
on the inside. The beauty of the victim. 
the unusual nature of the work in which 
she had been engaged, the sinister fact 
of the murderer’s disappearance in two 
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cases as tho he had been blown out sud- 
denly like the flame of a candle, the pre- 
ternatural acuteness of the boy-faced re- 
porter, Rouletabille, all combine to make 
an unusually perplext plot. Professor 
Stangerson and his daughter working 
late at night to put the finishing touches 
to their report summing up their labors 
on the “Dissociation of Matter” on the 
night of the attack upon Mile. Stanger- 
son suggest one theory of the murderer’s 
escape from the locked Yellow Room, 
and, later, from a corridor where three 
men are stationed to intercept his flight ; 


Illustration from “Judith of the Cumber- 
lands,” by Alice MacGowan. Putnam. 


but there are other tenable theories and 
fascinating clues irresistible to the lover 
of detective tales. The Mystery of the 
Yellow Room will keep the reader awake 
on the most slumbrous of Summer after- 
noons in the idlest of vacation days. 


yo] 


The Spanish Jade. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Halfway House. By Maurice Hewlett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Hewlett seems anxious to prove 

that he is master of more than one style, 

by publishing two novels near together, 
one a romance not altogether unlike “The 
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Forest Lovers” and the other a modern 
Meredithian novel. The romance is a 
story of Spain in 1860, as he tells us in 
his introduction, when the country was 
“splendidly frank, acquainted with grief 
and sin, shameless and free.” In such a 
setting The Spanish Jade has an easier 
air to breathe than “The Queen’s Quair.” 
In the latter Mr. Hewlett was dealing 
with Englishmen perhaps as_passion- 
laden as the Spanish, but whom genera- 
tions of convention had taught a fine in- 
genuity in hiding all that was primitive 
in their natures. Now, he has given us 
the love story of a tawny-haired Spanish 
girl in a country of quick emotions, who 
falls in love with an English gentleman 
of intelligence and sympathy, but much 
national prudence. To the Englishman a 
virtuous woman is as commonplace as 
coffee’ ard rolls for breakfast, but to the 
Spaniard such a woman is a miracle. 
And so, after all, it is the half- 
barbaric Spanish valet who catches 
the, bright gleam of Manuela’s 
spirit and falls down and _ worships 
it with a poet’s and a lover’s intensity. 
Halfway House is the story of a more 
than halfway flirt, who, in the person of 
an English nursery governess, manages 
to ensnare among half a dozen others a 
wealthy gentleman twice her age, a 
young farmer, a cub snob and a hermit- 
gardener who has taken all England for 
a wild flower garden and lives a gypsy 
life while he attends to his peripatetic 
horticulture! Why Miss Mary’ Middle- 
ham is able to ensnare all these diverse 
men, Mr. Hewlett does not make clear to 
the reader, but a woman’s charm is often 
inexplicable except to the man ‘who is 
being charmed—and he cannot give a 
reason for his enthrallment. Perhaps it 
is Mary’s readiness to be loved, if not to 
love very deeply, which makes her so 
dangerous, altho a “little peering-eyed 
nobody of a nursery governess,” as her 
sister-in-law describes her. That Mary 
seems so real a girl and causes us to spec- 
ulate on her motives, or nature rather. 
for she scarcely has motives, only senti- 
mental impulses, isa triumph for Mr. 
Hewlett’s heroine. As in his new master, 
Meredith, the men are negligible, except 
as they are needed to explain the involved 
love psychology of the lady. 
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The Politician. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 


Translated by Antonio Mantellini. Bos- 
ton: Luce & Co. $1.50. 

This is, to a certain extent, a problem 
novel, and dealt with by a mind less pure 
and lofty than that of Italy’s greatest 
novelist we can easily imagine how mor- 
ally repulsive it might become.’ The 
Baroness Elena di Santa Julia is the wife 
of a Senator, who is a debased ruffian 
Daniele Cortis, also a Senator, is her 
cousin. She has no children; he is un- 
married. They love each other; but in 
their conception of love, life and duty 


sti ‘y 


Frontispiece from “The Testing a Diana Mallory,” 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


they are actuated by the same noble pride, 
and they love each other with that im- 
passioned love which resists the fiercest 
trials, which defies separation, absence 
and death, defies everything save honor. 
All the young woman’s affection is ab- 
sorbed by Daniele, and Daniele’s only 
hope of earthly happiness is concentrated 
in Elena. But both struggle against 
themselves. The conflict is influenced by 
the necessity of submitting to religious 
sentiment; but it is marked by something 
more; a sort of aristocratic haughtiness 
which inspires Elena and Daniele with 
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horror at the thought that they should do 


anything calculated to deprave them in 


their own eyes. The translator, who has 
done his work only fairly, might have 
selected a better title than The Politician. 
The public life of the hero is treated in 
a masterly fashion, but it is entirely 
subordinate to the passionate analysis of 
his sentiments and the events that take 
place entirely in the domain of the spirit. 


& 


The Circular Staircase. 
Rinehart. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $1.50. 

Following the example set by the dean 
of detective story writers, Mrs. Anna 
Katherine Green, the women authors of 
America keep pace with the men in the 
unraveling of mysteries. This story is a 
warning against renting furnished coun- 
try houses unless the agent guarantees 
that it does not contain a circular stair- 
case and a secret ch—but that’s telling. 
The three women who take the house for 
the summier have a hard time of it, for it 
is beset by a burglarious swarm of men, 
women and ghosts at all hours of the day 
and night. Who they all are and what 
they all want the reader may guess, if he 
can. 


By Mary Roberts 


& 


A Dissatisfied Soul. By Annie Trumbull 
Slosson. New York: Bonnell, Silver & 
Co. 75 cents. 

We have heard New Englanders tell 
of persons who were so hard to suit 
that they would not stay in Heaven if 
they got there, but it takes Mrs. Slosson 
to actually discover such a case. In this 
and in the other short story bound with 
it she shows her usual skill in the han- 
dling of a grotesque theme. 


& 

Potted Fiction: Being a series of extracts 
from the world’s best sellers, put up in thin 
slices for hurried consumers, by the United 
States Literary Canning Company, Edited 
by John Kendrick Bangs. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The title is self-explanatory. 
too busy to read the. six 
in the original or unable to 
$9 for them will find here  ab- 
breviated approximations of the fol- 
lowing: “Rollo in the Metrolopus,” by 
Dopeton Hotair; “Six Months,” by Hel- 
linor Gryn; “The Lost Secret,” by E. 


Fillips Dopenheim; “A Pragmatic 


Any one 
novels 
pay 
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Enigma,” by A. Conan Watson, M. D.; 
“The Stepdaughter of Peterson Jay,” by 
George Jarr McClutchem; “Somehow 
Long,” by the author of “Alice in Wan- 
derland.” Mr. Bangs is not the equal of 
Bret Harte in the art of condensing nov- 
els, but he is more modern in his sub- 
jects. . 


Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P. 
Cresson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.50. 

It is impossible for books to keep pace 
with the march of events nowadays. 
“The Awakening East” has shut her eyes 
again and the Shah is holding the lids 
down. There has been a sudden reversal 
of the fair prospect in the last two 
months. Parliament is dispersed by a 
whiff of cannon smoke.  Zill-es-Sultan, 
uncle of the Shah, and mainstay of the 
reformers, is again in exile. Some of the 
palaces the author admired are now in 
ruins and a Russian colonel rules in Te- 
heran. But the value of the volume is 
not impaired because its politics is a little 
out of date. It is mostly devoted to 


travel and description, and so furnishes 
a background, a stage setting, for the 
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dramatic events we read of from day to 
day. The author past thru the whole 
country from north to south, entering 
from the Caucasus and leaving by the 
Gulf. This gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to trace the progress of the Rus- 
sian invasion, an invasion at first com- 
mercial, next political and now military. 
Most readers would be willing to confess 
that they could follow the author’s wan- 
derings better if he had given them a 
sketch map. 
ss 


The Religion of a Democrat. 
Zueblin. 
$1.00. 

Professor Zueblin was one of the most 
popular of the extension lecturers of the 

University of Chicago, and he has now 

resigned this position to devote himself 

to independent lecture work. This vol- 
ume contains his latest series and retains 
the characteristics of the successful 
lyceum address, the direct forceful 
style,the telling phrase,the graphic illus- 
tration, the emphatic contrast and swift 
generalization. His point of view is that 
of the Fabian socialist, and his aim is 
constructive rather than destructive. His 


By Charles 
New York: B. W. Huebach. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER 
From Cresson’s “Persia.” 
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sharpest attacks are made on race preju- 
dice, sex prejudice, class prejudice and 
theological prejudice, and he looks for- 
ward to the day when Church and State 
shall be in a new sense one, and the peo- 
ple in a body shall have accomplished 
their own redemption. 


J 


Literary Notes 
On Forthcoming Books 


So far as can be judged from the publish- 
ers’ announcements the fall books will be of 
unusual interest and value. Tho perhaps less 
numerous than formerly, the average quality. 
appears to be higher. Some of the good things 
that were put away into cold storage last year 
are coming out now. If the public libraries 
and individual book buyers who find them- 
selves short in their book money are thereby 
induced to exercise more care in selection it 
will be a benefit to both readers and publishers. 


FICTION. 


Many of the new novels are familiar to the 
public as serials. Others are from such well- 
known writers as to need no introduction. 
The Testing of Diana Mallory, by Mrs. Hum- 

hry Ward (Harper); The Red City, by Dr. 
3 Weir Mitchell (Century) ; The Diva’s Ruby, 
by F. Marion Crawford, concluding the trilogy 
of “Fair Margaret” (Macmillan); Kincatd’s 


Battery, by George W. Cable, a story ofthe © 


Civil War (Scribner); A Spirit in Prison, by 
Robert Hichens, Italy this time instead of the Sa- 
hara (Harper); Peter, a novel of which he is 
not the hero, by F. Hopkinson Smith (Scrib- 
ner); The Fair Mississippian, by Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock (Houghton); The Guest of 
Quesnay, by Booth Tarkington, said to be 
another Beaucaire (McClure) ; Kingsmead, by 
Bettina von Hutten, with more of Pam, who 
seems likely to rival Elsie Dinsmore (Dodd) ; 
A Commentary, by John Galsworthy, author 
of “The Country House” (Putnam); Gilbert 
Neal, by Will N. Harben, a Georgia story, of 
course (Harper); The Point of Honor, by 
Joseph Conrad, a Napoleonic novel (McClure) , 
Holy Orders, by Marie Corelli, dealing with 
the decline of religion, the liquor problem and 
yellow journalism! (Stokes) ; The War in the 
Air, by H. G. Wells (Macmillan) ; Helianthus, 
by Ouida; a novel which she had nearly com- 
pleted at the time of her death (Macmillan) ; 
The Blotting Book, by. E. F. Benson, a story 
of acrime and its detection (Doubleday) ; Lewts 
Rand, by Mary Johnston, in which Jefferson 
and Burr figure prominently (Houghton) ; 
Our Daily Bread, em Viebig, one of the 
most popular of rman novelists (Latte) ; 
The Gergeous Isle, by Gertrude Atherton, 
high life in -the West Indies (Doubleday) ; 
The Great Miss Driver, by Anthony Hope, 
English county society (McClure); Peter 
Moor’s Journey to Southwest Africa, by Gus- 
tav Frenssen, a story of the war against the 
Hereros, by the author of “Jorn Uhl” (Hough- 
ton); Rose-White Youth, by Dolf Wyllarde, 


and we had hoped that she would write some- 
thing different (Lane); The Hermit and the 
Wild Woman, by Edith Wharton, short stories 
(Scribner); The Statue, by Eden Phillpotts 
and Arnold Bennett, how will they pull to- 
gether? (Moffat) ; Redemption, by René Bazin, 
author of “The Nun” (Scribner) ; The Whole 
Family, by twelve leading authors, anybody 
can name them (Harper); Every Man. for 
Himself, by Norman Duncan, _ Labrador 
stories (Harper); Septimus, by W. J. Locke, 
of “Marcus Ordeyne” fame (Lane); Salt- 
haven, by W. W. Jacobs, more of those funny 
sailormen (Scribner); An Immortal Soul, by 
W. H. Malloch (Harper) ; Though Life Do Us 
Part, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Houghton) ; 
The Altar Stairs, by G. B. Lancaster. ( Double- 
day); Judith of the Cumberlands, by Alice 
MacGowan (Putnam) ; The Spithre, by Edward 
Peple (Moffat); The Expensive Miss Dun- 
can, by S. Macnaughton (Dutton); The Ad- 
ventures of. a Nice Young Man, anonymous 
(Duffield); A Palace of Danger, by Mabel 
Wagnalls (Funk); The Long Arm of Man- 
nister, by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Little) ; The 
Gentle Grafter, by O. Henry (McClure); 
Two Gentlemen of Virginia, by George Cary 
Eggleston (Lothrop); The Tether, by Ezra 
S. Brudno (Lippincott) ; Interplay, by Beatrice 
Harraden (Stokes); The Trail of - the .Lone- 
some Pine, by John Fox (Scribner); Wroth, 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle (Macmillan) ; 
The Marquis ge anor p by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamison ( McClure); The Fly on_ the 
Wheel, by Katherine Cecil Thurston (Dodd) ; 
The Little Brown Brothers, by S. P. Hyatt 
(Holt). 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In American history and political biography 
we have the complete edition of the Writings 
of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, in 
9 vols. (Putnam); the second volume of Ed- 
ward Channing’s History of the United States 
(Macmillan) ; the third and concluding volume 
of the Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (Mc- 
Clure) ; Robert E. Lee, by Thomas Nelson Page 
(Scribner); two more “American Common- 
wealths,” Wisconsin, by Reuben G. Thwaites, 
and Minnesota, by W. W. Folwell (Hough- 
ton); three volumes of “Stories from Ameri- 
can siete, The Wilderness Road, by H. 
Addington Bruce, The New England Whalers, 
by John R. Spears, and The Great Lakes, by 
Edward Channing and Marion F. Lansing 
(Macmillan) ; Roger Williams, by E. C. Car- 

nter (Grafton); Ideals of the Republic, by 
, ore Schouler (Little). 

The coming Lincoln centenary has brought 
an abtindance of literature for old and 
young in biography and fiction: The 
Boyhood of Lincoln, by Eleanor Atkinson 
(McClure); The Death of Lincoln, by Clara 
E. Laughlin (McClure); Abraham Lincoln: 
Boy and Man, ig ro Morgan (Macmillan) ; 
Lincoln Master of Men, by Alonzo Rothschild, 
anniversary: edition (Houghton) ; and The Toy 
Shop, by Margaret S. Gerry (Harper). 

Of English histories on a large scale we have 
had more than enough in the last few years. 
The tendency is now toward biography, chiefly 
literary and feminine: Reminiscences of Lady 
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Randolph Churchill (Century); Victoria Re- 
gina: Her Court and Subjects, by Fitzgerald 
Molloy (Dodd) ; Scotttsh Women of the Past, 
by Harry Graham (Duffield); Journal oj 
Elizabeth Lady Holland, edited by Earl of 
Ilchester (Longmans); The Holland House 
Circle, by Lloyd Sanders (Putnam); Leaves 
from a Life, gossip about artists and authors 
by a lady who prefers te remain anonymous 
(Brentano); Oxferd in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by G. D. Godley (Putnam); Gladstone 
at Oxford in 1890 (Dutton); Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal of York, by Alice Shield (Long- 
mans); Chaucer's England, by G. G. Coulton 
(Putnam): William the Conqueror, by F. M. 
Stenton. (Putnam); The Constitutional His- 
tory of England, by F. W. Maitland (Putnam). 

But the French ladies are not to be driven 
from the field by their British rivals: Madame 
Elizabeth de France, by Mrs. Maxwell Scott 
(Longmans) ; Louise de la Valliére, by Jules 
Lair (Putnam) ; The Daughter of Lous XVI, 
by M. G. Lenotre (Lane) ; Madame, Mother of 
the Regent, by Arvéde Barine (Putnam) ; The 
Later Years of Catherine de Medici, by Edith 
Sichel (Dutton), and two more Napoleon 
books, Dumouriez and The Defense of Eng- 
land, by J. Holland Rose (Lane) and Life of 
Bonaparte, by S. Baring-Gould (Stokes). 

To judge from the books of history and 
travel that are published there are only three 
countries in Europe worth mentioning ; Italy is 
the third and apparently the dearest to Ameri- 
cans: The Medici Popes, by H. M. Vaughan 
(Putnam) ; Lorenzo the Magnificent, by E. L. 
S. Horsburgh (Putnam); two books on Count 
Castiglione, Courts and Camps of the Italian 
Renatssance, by Christopher Hare Sa fy oad 
and Baldassare Castiglione the Perfect Court- 
ier, by Julia Cartwright (Dutton) ; Women of 
Florence, by Isidora Del Lungo (Doubleday) ; 
Social Life in Rome, by W. W. Fowler (Mac- 
millan); Builders of United Italy, by R. S. 
Holland (Holt); Tragedies of the Medici, by 
G. E. Staley (Scribner) ; and later in the sea- 
son a History of Rome in the Middle Ages, by 
F. Marion Crawford and Giuseppe Tourassetti 
(Macmillan). 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 


The North-West Passage, the voyage of the 
“Gjoa,” 1903-7, by Roald Amundson (Dutton) ; 
A Canyon Voyage, the Powell expedition down 
the Colorado, by F. S. Dellenbaugh (Putnam) ; 
Camp-Fires on Desert and Lava, by W. T 


Hornaday (Scribner) ; The Niagara River, by 


Archer B. Hulbert (Putnam); Highways and 
Byways of the Pacific Coast, by Clifton John- 
son (Macmillan) ; Through Ramona’s Country, 
by.G. W. James (Little) ; Alaska, by Ella Hig- 
ginson (Macmillan) ; Woman's Way 
Through Unknown Labrador, by Mrs. Leonidas 
Hubbard (McClure); New Zealand at Home, 
by R. A. Leughnan (Scribner); The Other 
Americans, by Arthur Ruhl (Scribner) ; The 
Cradle of the Deep West Indies, by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves (Dutton) ; American Supremacy, 
by George W. Crichfield (Brentano) ; Peru, by 
C. Reginald) Enock (Scribners); Paris -the 
Beautiful, by Lilian Whiting (Little); A 
Motor Flight Through France, by Edith Whar- 
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ton (Scribner) ; Sun and Shadow in Spain, by 
Maud Howe (Little); The Alps, by W. A. 
Coolidge (Dutton); Hungary and the Hun- 
garians, by W. B. Forster Bovill Genes, 
Roman Holidays, by W. D. Howells (Harper) ; 
India; Its Life and Thought, by John P. Jones 
(Macmillan) ; Old Ceylon, by Reginald 
Farrer (Longmans); Wanderings in Arabia, 
by Charles M. Doughty (Scribner); Out of 
Doors in the Holy Land, by Henry Van Dyke 
(Scribner); Egypt and Its Monuments, by 
Robert Hichens (Century); Eighteen Years 
in Uganda, by Alfred R. Tucker (Longmans) ; 
On Safari, big game hunting in East Africa, by 
Abel Chapman (Longmans). 
ESSAYS AND LITERARY CRITICISM. : 


It looks as tho all the talk about the revival 
of the essay as a popular form of literature 
had not been in vain. At Large, by A. C. Ben- 
son (Putnam); Justice and. Liberty, by G. 
Lowes Dickinson (McClure); Orthodoxy, by 
Gilbert K. Chesterton (Lane); A Happy Half 
Century, by Agnes Repplier (Houghton) ; 
Magazine Writing and the New Literature, by 
Henry Mills Alden (Harper); Literary Re- 
views and Criticisms, by Prosser H. Frye 
(Putnam); Counsels by the Way, by Henry 
Van Dyke (Crowell); Jn the Open, by S..D. 
Kirkham (Elder); The Lay of the Land, by 
Dallas Lore Sharp (Houghton); The Speak- 
ing Voice, by Katherine Jewell. Everts (Har- 
per); The Home Builder, by Lyman Abbott 
(Houghton); The Free Life, by Woodrow 
Wilson ( Crowell); Park Street Papers, by 
Bliss Perry (Houghton). 

In literary history and biography besides 
those mentioned above we have The Bronté’s 
Life and Letters, by Clement Shorter (Scrib- 
ner); On the Track of Stevenson in- Old 
France, by J. A. Hamerton (Dutton) ; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet ‘(Hough- 
ton); John Keats, by Albert E. Hancock 
(Houghton); George William Curtis, by 
Henry Loomis Nelson (Harper); The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, Vol. III, 
Renascence and Reformation (Putnam). 

DRAMA, 


The reading of plays is certainly becoming 
popular in this country as it has always been 
in Europe, and poetical dramas continue to be 
published altho so far they do not succeed on 
the stage. Faust, by Stephen Phillips (Mac- 
millan); The House of Rimmon, by Henry 
Van Dyke (Scribner); Heracles, by George 
Cabot Lodge (Houghton). We have Moliére 
for the first time translated into English prose 
and verse by Curtis Hidden Page (Putnam). 
Richard the Third in Furness’s Variorum Edi- 


-tion (Lippincott) will soon appear, and so will 


Swinburne’s Age of Shakespeare (Harper). 
There are to be three volumes relating to Itv- 
ing, a Life of Henry Irving, by Austin Brere- 
ton (Longmans) ; /mpressions of Henry Irv- 
ing, by W. H. Pollock (Longmans), and Rec- 
ollections and Reflections; by Ellen Terry (Mc- 
Clure); one on Richard Mansfield, by Paul 
Wilstach (Scribner), and a study of Jbsen, 
The Man and.-his Plays, by Montrose J. Moses 
(Kennerly). Brentano will publish Shaw’s 
staged debate Getting Married, and Harper’s 
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a new play, The Winterfeast, by the author of 
“The Servant in the House,” Charles R. Ken- 
nedy. Two popular American plays are to be 
published, The Witching Hour, by Augustus 
Thomas (Harper), and Beau Brummel, by 
Clyde Fitch; and three others novelized, The 
Grand Army Man, by David Belasco, Molnar’s 
The Devil, by A. S. van Westrum (Dillingham), 
and Polly of the Circus, by Margaret Mayo. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


The collocation of these two words is made 
necessary by the appearance of a new literature 
dealing on the one hand with the psychological 
interpretation of religious phenomena and on 
the other with the extension of religious influ- 
ences into psychological and even physiological 
fields. Of the many works in this line we 
must mention at least The Psychological Phe- 
nomena of Christianity, by George Barton Cut- 
ten (Scribner); Mind, Religion and Health, 
by Robert Macdonald (Funk); Life of Mary 
Baker G. Eddy and History of Christian 
Science, by Georgine Milmine (McClure); A 
Physician to the Soul, by Horatio W. Dresser 
(Putnam); A Common-sense View of the 
Mind Cure, by Mrs. Laura M. Westall (Funk) ; 
Mind and Work, by Luther H. Gulick (Dou- 
bleday). Two books on modern spiritualism, 
The Spirit World, by Hamlin Garland (Har- 
per), and Historic Ghosts and Ghost Hunters, 
by H. Addington Bruce (Moffat). A Theory 
of Mind, by John L. March (Scribner); The 
World I Live In, by Helen Keller (Century). 

A sumptuous history of The Catholic Church 
in America (Catholic Editing Co., N. Y.), in 
six large volumes will be published in honor of 
the Pope’s Golden Jubilee. An Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, in ten or twelve vol- 
umes, edited by James Hastings, similar to his 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” will soon begin to 
appear (Scribner). Of the numerous other 
forthcoming religious works we can only men- 
tion: London Lectures on the Modernist Move- 
ment, by Paul Sabatier (Scribner); The 
Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion, 
by Reinhold Seeberg (Putnam); The Acts of 
the Apostles, by Adolf Harnack (Putnam) ; 
Liberal Theology and the Ground of Faith, by 
Hakluyt Egerton (Dutton); The Character of 
Jesus, by Charles E. Jefferson (Crowell); A 
Junior Congregation, by James M. Farrar 
(Funk) ; The Seeming Unreality of the Spirit- 
ual Life, by Henry Churchill King (Macmil- 
lan); The Gospel and the Modern Man (Mac- 
millan) ; Cardinal Newman, by Charles Sar- 
olea (Scribner). 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Race questions are conspicuous in this de- 
partment: Racial Contrasts, distinguishing 
traits of the Graeco-Latins and Teutons, by 
Albert Gehring (Putnam); The Black Mil- 
lions, by Ray Stannard Baker (Doubleday) ; 
The Story of the Negro, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington (Doubleday) ; Studies in the American 
Race Problem, by Alfred Holt Stone (Dou- 
bleday), and Some Southern Questions, by W. 
A. MacCorkle (Putnam). The United States 
as a World Power, by A. C. Coolidge (Mac- 
millan). As Others See Us, by John Graham 
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Brooks (Macmillan). France andthe Alli- 
ances, by André Tardieu. Popular Participa- 
tion.in Law Making, by C. S. Lobingier . 
millan). The State and the Farmer, by H. 
Bailey (Macmillan). The Call of ‘the City, by 
C. M. Robinson (Elder). The Century of the 
Child, by Ellen Key (Putnam). Principles of 
Taxation, by Max West (Macmillan). The 
Government of American Cities, by Horace E. 
Deming (Putnam). University Administra- 
tion, by Charles W. Eliot (Houghton). 


as 


In this hasty survey of the books which are 
announced for publication in the next few 
months we have picked out what, it seemed to 
us, our readers would like most to know about. 
No doubt when the fall books come in we shall 
find that we have left out some that are more 
important than many we have mentioned. 
Works on art, archeology, music, education 
and science, books for children, color books 
and holiday editions we have omitted almost 
altogether as they will receive special attention 
in later issues. 

ws 


Pebbles 


A ReEPorT comes from Oregon that- people 
out there are considerably excited because 
Mount Hood is beginning to act like a volcano. 
That’s nothing to get excited about. There 
wre several men in this country who have for 
a long time been acting like volcanos without 
scaring anybody. outside of Wall Street.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


WE passed, in the course of an hour, two 
dead cows and more than fifty dead chickens. A 
strong smell of gasoline pervaded the at- 
gts and there were wheel tracks in the 

ust. , 

Sherlock Holmes became greatly interested. 

“Watson,” exclaimed he, after deep thought, 
“there has been an automobile along here !”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


JupceE—Have you been arrested before? 

Prisoner—No, sir. 

Judge— Have you been in this court before? 

Prisoner—No, sir. 

Judge—Are you certain? 

Prisorer—I am, sir. 

Judge—Your face looks decidedly familiar. 
Where have I seen it before? 

Prisoner—I’m the bartender in the saloon 
across the way, sir—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Christian Scientist found his young son 
doubled up with pain as a result of too fre- 
quent trips to the apple orchard, where many 
choice green apples were to be had. 

“What’s the matter, Bobbie?” he asked. 

“T ate too many apples,” said Bobbie; “and, 
oh, how my stomach hurts!” 

“Your stomach doesn’t ache,” said his father ; 
“you just think it does.” 

“Well, you may think so,”-said Bobbie, “but 
I know. I’ve got inside information,”— 
Harper's Magagine, 
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New States 

TuHat Arizona and New Mexico will 
be admitted at the next session of Con- 
gress as States there is, or should be, no 
doubt. They wisely rejected the pro- 
posal that they be admitted as one State, 
preferring to wait till their own popula- 
tion and the will of Congress allowed 
them to come in as separate common- 
wealths. Both Territories had a small 
population in 1900, but other existing 
States had a smaller, and irrigation 
and mines are drawing in settlers. They 
will both be worthy States. 

But there is one other Territory which 
we would have made a full State, and 
that is Hawaii. We would have it, not 
because it can compete in size with other 
new States, altho its area is larger than 
that of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined, and somewhat smaller than 
that of Massachusetts, nor yet because its 
population easily commands admission, 
altho in 1900 two States had a smaller 
population than the 154,000 then accred- 
ited to Hawaii, and several others had a 
population not much larger. We have in 
view the international importance of 
Hawaii, with which scarce any other 
State can make comparison, and the im- 


portance of Hawaii to our future national 
interests. 

Secretary of the Interior James R. 
Garfield has been visiting Hawaii and 
studying its conditions and advantages, 
and we doubt not that he would be 
pleased to have it made a full common- 
wealth. He carried to Hawaii these sig- 
nificant words : 

“The President wishes not only that Hawaii 
shall have been annexed to the United States, 
but that it shall be incorporated in and be- 
come one of the United States.” 

Now what are the objections? We 
presume that, as has sometimes been pro- 
posed, California would like to have 
Hawaii annexed to itself, but that is im- 
possible. Hawaii is not only too far sep- 
arated in distance, but its interests are 
such that it could not consent to be dom- 
inated by Californian sentiment and legis- 
lation. Hawaii has its beautiful history 
of which it is proud; and it has also its 
institutions and habits which are not 
those of the continent. That suggestion 
can be dismissed. 

Another objection is the conglomerate 
population of Hawaii—American, Portu- 
guese, Chinese and Japanese, besides 
what is left of the national race. Hawaii 
has been hospitable to the Asiatics. It 
allows them full privileges, under Ameri- 
can law, and supplies them with all edu- 
cational and religious privileges. And 
they respond thereto. The children be- 
came Americanized and will be native- 
born American citizens, receiving all that 
social heredity which schools and political 
and commercial institutions can give. 
We have enough faith in Christianity and 
in our public schools to believe that our 
country will be safe in their hands, as 
well as in the hands of the'children of 
other races. But we further believe that 
Hawaii is not to be made Portuguese or 
Asiatic, but that under Statehood, and a 
more liberal legislation as to coastwise 
shipping, there will be a great influx of 
American population to Hawaii. 

There is scarce a ship that crosses the 
Pacific that does not have to stop at 
Hawaii. From Hawaii the steamship 
lines radiate out in every direction to 
North and South America, to Asia, 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. All 
Pacific trade has to pay toll to Hawaii. 
That commerce is bound to grow rapidly, 
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and equally the population of Hawaii 
must grow until the Islands are crowded 
with people, and that incoming popula- 
tion will be mainly American, and all con- 
trolled by American principles. We trust 
that the people of Hawaii will soon 

a campaign for annexation, and that Con- 
gress will grant the request. The “non- 
contiguous” prejudice has no weight with 
us. About very few States could so 
much sentiment attach as about Hawaii, 
our own daughter, child of our own love 
and culture, ruled by Americans of our 
noblest blood, and to be warmly wel- 
comed to our Sisterhood of States. 


2 
The Real Rural Problem 


THE editor of Charities makes the 
wisest comments that we have anywhere 
seen upon the President’s appointment of 
a commission to investigate the social 
economy of rural communities. He 
rightly says that, in spite of the good 
natured banter and some stupid ridicule 
that this project has called forth, the pro- 
posed inquiry in real importance takes 
precedence of almost all subjects now re- 
ceiving serious study. 

The American rural community of this 
present time, particularly in the East, is 
a disappointing social group, if, indeed, 
it can be called a group. So remarkable 
was the rural neighborhood typical oi 
New England, the Middle States, North- 
ern Ohio and Southern Michigan before 
the Civil War, that most of our writers, 
preachers, legislators “and students of 
social science are still under the spell of 
a certain mental picture which it left 
upon the mind. They are so blinded by 
it that they fail to realize how tremend- 
ously different is the rural community of 
today. 

In those earlier times, not so very long 
ago, either, the rural community was 
prosperous, happy, intelligent and well 
behaved. It was full of “life.” Its peo- 
ple were not only neighbors and friends; 
they were blood kindred, intricately inter- 
related thru the marriages and abundant 
offspring of their young folk. The dis- 
trict schools were full of children, the 
churches. were filled on Sundays. The 
Thanksgiving reunions brought large 
gatherings of young and old together. 


. size of native families.” 
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The parties, sleigh-rides, dances and 
frolics of the young people were large 
assemblies and merry. 

The rural communities of large por- 
tions of our Eastern States today are 
sadly lacking in cohesion. They com- 
plain that, as compared with manufactur- 
ing centers and the cities, they are not 
prosperous and that they are dull. It is 
next to impossible to obtain competent 
and trustworthy help on the farm or in 
the house. The boys and the girls are 
eager to get away to the “life” and op- 
portunity of the town. 

All sorts of “remedies” are cheerfully 
offered by statesmen and philosophers of 
all degrees and brands. Every few weeks 
the newspapers announce the invention, 
improvement or reform that is to bring 
back the good old times and make the 
young folk entirely willing to “stay on 
the farm.” The trolley car, the free rural 
delivery of mail, the telephone, and so 
forth and so on, have all been hailed as 
the accredited saviors of the rural com- 
munity ; but in spite of them all the farm- 
er sees the son who has been to the agri- 
cultural college and the son who hasn't 
equally impatient to get away, anywhere 
into the “life” of the big world, while he, 
worn and discouraged, advertises for any 
kind of a “hired man.” 

The editor of Charities drives his in- 
tellect straight thru all the wretched non- 
sense that has been written on this sub- 
ject, and gets at the core of the problem 
when he says that the “real difficulty” is 
“the tendency toward a diminished popu- 
lation due to a marked decrease in the 
That is the ex- 
act truth. The rural community of old 
had “life,” energy, prosperity and hap- 
piness because it had big families. It 
was full of young folk who were happy, 
hopeful and busy together. There were 
plenty of them to do the work on the 
land and in the house, plenty of them to 
have good times together, and to seek 
and find mates within their own circle. 
Today the places of these native young 
folk are taken, so far as they are taken 
at all, by aliens and tramps, who render 
grudging and negligent service, and nei- 
ther feel themselves to be nor are regard- 
ed by their employers as any real part of 
the community. 

It will be said by a certain kind of 
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social philosopher that we are explaining 
cause by effect ; that the size of the aver- 
age family has diminished because the 
farms could not support the big families 
of other days. We have no patience with 
this nonsense, for nonsense it is. The 
soil of America has possibilities within 
it that have not been touched. The in- 
ventiveness of the American mind has 
transformed the possibilities of farm 
labor. What is needed is intelligent, 
interested, willing workers, not incom- 
petent, uninterested hirelings. And what 
is needed to make “life” in the rural 
communities is a normal birth rate. 

Francis A. Walker once put the kernel 
of applied Malthusianism in a nutshell. 
Instead of leaving more “room” and 
opportunity for the few. offspring that 
have the luck to be born, Neo-Malthusi- 
anism simply leaves vacant spaces for 
immigrants to come into. We might 
just as well have had fifty millions more 
of sturdy descendants of American pio- 
neers in our population today, without 
making the total population any larger 
than it is now. And with that large pro- 
portion of the native born we should 
have had plenty of “life” in the rural 
communities. 

We are glad that the President has ap- 
pointed his commission. We hope that 
it will tell us a lot of things worth know- 
ing. But its report won’t solve the rural 
problem, nor will anything solve it, until 
American farmers and their wives make 
up their minds to breed children as well 
as corn and cattle. 


wt 
Freedom and Tradition 


THE thing most forgotten by theologi- 
ans in these days of theologic unrest is 
the history of American theology. There 
was a steady current of liberalizing theol- 
ogy in this country, and particularly in 
New England, till the days when Moses 
Stuart, Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor and 
President Finney were suceeded by Pro- 
fessor Park ; but this is now all unknown. 
Even the advances of Channing, Ware 
and Norton are bygones. About the time 
that Professor Park’s star was sinking 
Prof. Henry B. Smith brought back from 
Halle and Berlin a new philosophy of re- 
ligion, and straightway the Scotch phi- 
losophy was thrown overboard, and the 
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New England theology as well, and ev- 
erything looked back to Germany. 

This is illustrated by a passage in the 
sermon preached by Dr. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton, at the International Congregational 
Council in Edinburgh. He is defending 
freedom in faith, and lamenting the long 
lack of it. He says: 

“The aboriginal interest of the religious soul 
—to know the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—has been subordinated 
to the conservation of traditional opinion, 
safety, peace. Conformity has been the bane 
of the Christian Church, conformity to the 
standard set by the thought, method, and opin- 
ions of former generations. ll religious 
bodies are open to this censure. . . . ere 
has been, in the Christian Church as a whole, 
little or no progress in the philosophy of 
Christianity from the days of Augustine to our 
own. The Christian intellect has gone outside 
organized Christianity for progress and free- 
dom. In the Church there was little or no 
chance for minds of original genius. In Eng- 
lish theology there has been no innovator like 
Berkeley, no genius for progress in the 
philosophy of religion equal to his in the inter- 
pretation of nature. In Scottish theology there 
have been no thinkers of the power of Reid, 
and Hamilton, and Ferrier, much less any sin- 
gle influence at all comparable to that of Hume 
in the history of European thought. There 
has been no room for such minds, no oppor- 
tunity, no freedom. The loss of intellect to 
the philosophy of man’s supreme interest is 
thus incalculable, and until within a generation 
or two we have regarded as finalities the crudi- 
ties of early thinkers in this vast discipline.” 

Now we declare that there have never 
lived on the face of the earth men more 
eager “‘to know the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth” than the suc- 
cession of theologians from Jonathan Ed- 
wards and his son to Samuel Hopkins, 
Nathaniel Emmons, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Nathaniel W. Taylor, Charles G. 
Finney and Horace Bushnell. They were 
not eager to be orthodox, but to know the 
truth. They every one suffered opposi- 
tion and calumny as heretics, but they led 
the Church with them. They did not 
reach the end of all truth. They left 
something for their successors to dis- 
cover. They lived before Evolution and 
Biblical Criticism; but they did the best 
they could; and to regard such a succes- 
sion of original thinkers as steeped in 
medievalism is unjust to some of the 
freest thinkers who ever lived. They 
lived in the spirit exprest by Jonathan 
Edwards in one of his resolutions: 

“T observe that old men seldom have any 
advantage of new discoveries ; because they are 
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beside a way of thinking they have so long 
been used to. Resolved, If ever I live to years, 
that I will be impartial to hear the reasons of all 
pretended discoveries, and receive them, if ra- 
tional, how long soever I have been used to 
another way of thinking.” 

It is true that Evolution and the Higher 
Criticism have undermined and _ over- 
thrown much of the old structure of the- 
ology. But just as the savage who in- 
vented the sling or the bow may have 
been just as much of an original genius 
as Stephenson or Morse, so the-men who, 
within their possibilities, advanced te a 
more liberal and scientific philosophy or 


theology are to be credited with just as . 


much love for the truth, as much inde- 
pendence of thought, as those who now 
laud the liberty which their predecessors 
fought for. Luther was a stout believer 
in devils and witchcraft, but he was a 
free thinker. Jonathan Edwards hung 
sinners like loathsome spiders over the 
pit of hell; but he was a masterful free 
thinker. All these died in the faith of 


freedom as truly as John Robinson, whose 
last advice to the Pilgrim Fathers was 
that they should ever look for more light 


to come out of God’s Holy Word; or 
John Milton, whose most eloquent utter- 
ance bade us ever search for the mangled 
and scattered members of the virgin body 
of Truth: 

“We have not yet found them all, Lords and 
Commons, nor ever shall do till the Master’s 
second coming. He shall bring together every 
joint and member, and shall mold them into 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfec- 
tion. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to 
stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding 
and disturbing them that continue seeking, that 
continue to do our obsequies to the torn body 
of our martyred saint.” 


x 


Preservatives in Food 


THE experiments on the effect of ben- 
zoic acid and benzoates upon health and 
digestion carried out in 1904 by Dr. H. 
W. Wiley, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, have just been 
published. One reason for this delay 
was to give ample time for the industries 
involved to determine whether it would 
be possible for them to dispense with the 
use of these preservatives. Circular No. 
39, containing the general results of the 
Government investigation, has been free- 
ly distributed and extensively comment- 
ed upon by the press. The complete re- 
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port was not sent out in this~way, be- 
cause it was too expensive and would not 
have been so generally read as the cir- 
cular. It should, however, be. obtained 
and studied by all who are specially in- 
terested in the subject, because it gives a 
much better idea of the difficulty and 
complexity of the preservative question 
than the summary in the popular cir- 
cular. Bulletin 84, containing details of 
the work so far as published, is sold in 
four parts, dealing respectively with 
boric, salicylic, sulfurous and benzoic 
acids and their salts at 30 cents apiece by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

This work is by far the most thoro 
and scientific study of the effect of pre- 
servatives that has ever been done in any 
country, and Dr. Wiley deserves the 
highest praise for carrying out the long 
series of practical tests. Even one who 
did not altogether agree with his conclu- 
sions must admire the courage and hon- 
esty with which he has stated and upheld 
them, in spite of the opposition of power- 
ful financial and political interests. 

The public is somewhat familiar with 
the method of research thru the news- 
paper accounts of “the poison squad,” the 
group of young men in departmental em- 
ploy who offered themselves as the sub- 
jects for experimentation. They were 
first kept under scientific surveillance for 
two consecutive subperiods of five days 
each, then the preservative to be tested 
was given them in capsules in increasing 
doses for four more subperiods, then the 
study of their diet and health was con- 
tinued for ten days longer. In this way 
the twenty-day preservative period can 
be compared with twenty days of the 
periods before and after taking. The 
daily variations in weight, etc., are so 
irregular that averages of the five-day 
subperiods are used for comparison. 

In the latest work reported benzoic 
acid or sodium benzoate was given in 
doses of I gram, 1.5 grams, 2 grams and 
2.5 grams successively during the four 
preservative subperiods. All of the sub- 
jects reported symptoms of discomfort 
and malaise,chiefly nausea, headache and 
weakness, before the experiment was 
over. It is impossible to determine what 
value is to be given to these subjective 
effects, for the imagination has a great 
influence over the stomach and the symp- 
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toms complained of are those most read- 
ily produced or allayed by suggestion. 
The other evidence is more convincing, 
but when examined in detail is not so 
satisfactory as we wish it were. 

One of the strong points in the indict- 
ment against benzoic acid and benzoates 
is that most of the subjects lost weight 
during the period when these were given. 
That is true, but they also lost weight 
during both the periods when it was not 
given. If we try to make allowance for 
this as we do in correcting an aneroid 
for diurnal variation in climbing a moun- 
tain we get some curious results. Tak- 
ing only the general average of the eleven 
men considered we find by comparing the 
first subperiod of five days with the sec- 
ond,during both of which no preservative 
was given, the loss of weight was .28 kilo- 
gram. During the next subperiod one 
gram of benzoic acid or sodium benzoate 
was given and yet the loss of weight was 
less than half that of the preceding inter- 
val, or .1 kilogram. The next increase of 
the dose to 1.5 gram produced no fur- 
ther decrease in weight but a slight in- 
crease, .02 kilogram. . During the next 
subperiod with a dose of 2 grams the 
weight fell off .33 kilogram. The con- 
tinued decrease in weight after the ad- 
ministration of the benzoic acid had 
ceased is ascribed to the belated effects 
of the preservative. This may be doubt- 
ed, but it cannot be disproved, so we will 
have to leave it out of consideration, and 
compare the preservative period with 
fore period only. If the subjects had 
continued to lose weight during the three 
preservative subperiods at the same rate 
as they did during the two subperiods 
when no preservative was given them, 
then they would have lost .84 kilogram. 
3ut they really only lost .41 kilogram. 
If any conclusion can be drawn from 
this it would be that benzoic acid is 
truly a “preservative,” and that it partly 
protects the human system from the dele- 
terious effects of the Wiley table. 
Whether it was the character of the food, 
the restrictions put upon their habits or 
the consciousness of being the subject of 
experimentation, the young men certainly 
did not thrive under it before the dosing 
began. Al] of them lost weight during 
this preliminary period except one (No. 
12), and he gained more rapidly when a 
gram of benzoate was added to his food. 


It may be objected that the loss of 
weight would not have continued at the 
same rate, that the men would in time 
have got used to the Wiley board. That 
is true, but it would also apply to the 
preservative period. The men would 
have probably got used to the benzoic 
acid, possibly even in 2.5 gram doses. 

Similar results are obtained, if 
we examine the tables showing 
increase of katabolism or the break- 
ing down of tissue. The excretion of 
sulfur increased by .084 gram during 
the preliminary ten days, when no ben- 
zoic acid was given, but during the pre- 
servative period it did not decline at so 
great a rate or at any time reach as high 
a figure as it was in the five days before 
(p. 1222). The excretion of nitrogen 
between the first and second subperiods 
increased by .73 gram. If it had contin- 
ued to increase at this rate it would have 
amounted to 2.19 at the third subperiod. 
The actual. average increase for the 
eleven men was only .24 gram (p. 1181). 
That is, there was in most cases a greater 
difference between the two subperiods. 
when no preservative was given, than 
when the preservative was added or in- 
creased. This makes it doubtful how 
much reliance we can place upon these 
variations. 

Since benzoic acid is condemned be- 
cause it apparently decreased the weight 
of the body, we would naturally expect, 
when we turn to Part ITT of Bulletin 84 
and find that sulfurous acid apparently 
increased the weight, both during the 
preservative period and after, that this 
would be accounted unto it for righteous- 
ness, but no. 

A similar inconsistency occurs in re- 
gard to the blood tests. In_ the 
condemnation of sulfurous acid as 
a preservative great stress was laid on 
its injurious action’in reducing the num- 
ber of red corpuscles in the blood. This 
decrease amounted to 189,000 per cubic 
millimeter in the special series of experi- 
ments arranged to test this point; but 
benzoate of soda appears to increase the 
number of red corpuscles, and to a 
greater extent, by 377,000 per cubic milli- 
meter. _ Nevertheless, this supposedly 
beneficial effect is not accredited to ben- 
zoate of soda in the general conclusions, 
which are altogether adverse. The cor- 
puscle count is dismissed with the re- 
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mark that the experiment should be re- 
peated before drawing a final conclusion, 
with which we quite agree. 

The opposition to preservatives must 
be on the grounds that they are unneces- 
sary, that they are likely to be used in 
too large quantities, and that they en- 
able the manufacturer to use decaying 
and inferior materials. No one has yet 
been able to prove that they are generally 
injurious in small quantities. Dr. Wiley’s 
experiments, in our opinion, clearly show 
that, for example, benzoic acid taken at 
the rate of two grams or more a day is 
injurious, but that is not convincing in 
regard to the amounts used in foods. 
The effect of a minute dose of a medicine 
is usually very different and often op- 
posite from that of a large dose. Two 
of the most popular brands of catsup on 
the market contain benzoate of soda to 
the extent of 1-10 of 1 per cent. If Dr. 
Wiley’s young men had taken it in the 
form of catsup, instead of capsules, they 
would have begun with four bottles a 
day of the ordinary family half-pint size 
and increased to ten bottles. We are 


quite sure that if they had taken the cat- 
sup alone, such catsup as mother used to 
make, at the rate of ten bottles a day it 
would have hurt them more than the 
benzoate of soda did. 


a 


A Solid North 


TwENTy years before the Civil War 
there were.two great parties, the Whig 
and the Democratic, divided on the 
tariff, the Whig supporting protection 
and the Democratic free trade. It was 
a clean division on one principal question 
of national policy, the one party asking 
Government protection of certain indus- 
tries, the other opposed to all special 
privileges. There was no particular sec- 
tional division of parties, for there were 
Southern Whig States, as Henry Clay’s 
pre-eminence shows. 

Then came the anti-slavery issue, 
which united the North and equally the 
South. The Free-soil party was organ- 
ized, and took in members of both the 
old parties. There was a heavy defection 
from the Democratic party, including a 
multitude of its young leaders in the 
North; and the Whig party was quite 
dissolved and destroyed, in part by the 
transfer of its young members to the 
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Free-soil party, in part by. older men go- 
ing over to the Democratic party on the 
new slavery issue, and in large part by 
the brief sojourn of many Whigs in the 
Know - nothing party, the purpose of 
which was in large part, and its only 
benefit, to destroy the Whig party and 
prepare the way for the Republican 
party, which succeeded to the Free-soil 
party. In this way the Democratic 
party maintained its existence and name, 
but largely lost its creed, becoming for 
the time the pro-slavery party, and so a 
Southern sectional party, while the Whig 
party perished utterly, and in its place 
grew up the composite Republican party, 
with its only doctrines opposition to 
slavery and the maintenance of the 
Union, and thus itself made a Northern 
sectional party. 

Because the Democratic party claimed 
the tradition of the party whose name it 
carried, and, fufther, because it con- 
trolled a purely agricultural section, it 
has continued, with less strenuosity than 
of old, to support a sort of free-trade 
doctrine, altho careful not to do too 
much injury to protection. “Tariff for 
revenue” has allowed something more 
than “incidental protection.” On the 
other hand, the Republican party, con- 
trolling the manufacturing States, and 
replacing the old Whig party, has, since 
the slavery issue was settled, announced 
protection as its policy. This has of- 
fended not a few of its members, who do 
not believe in protection, but do believe 
for other reasons in the Republican 
party. We have, then, such curious 
paradoxes as college professors strongly 
supporting free trade in their teaching 
and writings, and yet voting for the Re- 
publican party, which defends protection. 

Why do they do this? Not because 
they love free trade less, but because 
they love equal rights in other lines more. 
We still have the solid South, solid for 
the sake of keeping the negro under, in 
his proper subordinate place, and ex- 
cluded from the ballot. A multitude of 
Northern men, who naturally belong to 
the Democratic party, cannot join it for 
this reason. This has given us ever since 
the Civil War an almost solid North pre- 
vailing over a solid South, and maintain- 
ing a protective tariff. They believe in 

uality of opportunity for all men; and, 
while they believe that a protective tariff 
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is essential inequality, they submit to it 


because equality in personal rights ap- - 


pears to them of more importance. The 
present movement within the Republican 
party for a revision of the tariff is op- 
posed by the standpatters, but is really 
an essential acceptance of the principles 
of the old Democratic party. Not a few 
Republicans hold with President Jordan 
that “the ideal of equality before the law 
is violated absolutely and continuously in 
the theory and in the practice of the pro- 
tective tariff,” and yet they are. forced to 
support the party which opposes their 
doctrine, and to oppose the party which 
supports their doctrine. 

And this antinomy will continue so 
long as the Democratic party bitterly op- 
poses political equality on the ground of 
race or color. Let the Democratic party 
in the South once cease to proscribe a 
portion of its citizens; let it cease to 
harp on the danger of negro domina- 
tion, and not only would there be a large 
influx of negroes in the South to the 
Democratic party, but the solid North 
would be likely to be broken up by a 
transfer of the votes of those who be- 
lieve protection to be in theory wrong, or 
whose interests as agriculturists favor 
the purchase of commodities in the 
cheapest market. Illinois was Demo- 
cratic before the war, and Douglas de- 
feated Lincoln for the Senate. The Re- 
publican rebellion in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and elsewhere, and even in 
Massachusetts, indicates what might be 
the larger defection if the negro question 
might once be eliminated from politics. 
As things stand now the Democratic 
party is doomed to perpetual defeat, and 
the protective tariff to a long mainte- 
nance, but slightly modified, and that by 
the votes of those who are dissatisfied 
with it. - 


Campaign Funds 


Pusticity and limitation of campaign 
funds is no new thing in this country, and 
a number of States have numerous elab- 
orate statutes on the various phases of 
the subject. The attitude of the Presi- 
dential candidates serves to show how far 
we have already progrest and will fur- 
ther serve to accelerate the movement. 

In a long list of States there are stat- 


utes requiring that either the candidates, 
committees or political agents shall file 
sworn itemized statements. It includes 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Arizona and California, 
and the Texas law of 1905 provides that 
all handling funds shall file statements. 
There is a variation of requirements as 
to disposition of the statement. In some 
places it is merely filed, altho open to 
public inspection. In some it must be 
advertised, and in others published in 
pamphlet form. There has also been con- 
siderable legislation restricting contribu- 
tions and expenditures. The laws of 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, Florida, 
Kentucky and Tennessee prohibit corpo- 
ration contributions to campaign funds, 
and Wisconsin forbids non-residents 
from contributing. In Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Illinois and California it is un- 
lawful to solicit funds of candidates, but 
they are entitled to contribute of their 
own free will, if they so decide. The time 
will no doubt come, tho, when candidates 
and officeholders will be absolutely for- 
bidden to contribute to political funds. 

As to the limitations on expenditures, 
Connecticut and Nebraska forbid the 
payment of naturalization fees and Texas 
prohibits the payment of an elector’s poll 
tax. .In New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi and 
Arkansas treating and entertainment are 
forbidden. Betting on the results of an 
election is illegal in Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Arizona and Califor- 
nia. No State, however, has gone as far 
as Sir Henry James’s British act of 1883, 
which deprives election workers of their 
votes, altho Minnesota’s law of 1895 lim- 
its their employment. The only legal ex- 
penditures in that State are for public 
speakers and musicians, the personal trav- 
eling expenses of the candidates, rent of 
halls, cost of printing and postage, tele- 
graph and other messenger service, the 
hire of clerks, challengers, canvassers and 
the use of carriages for the conveyance 
of infirm and disabled voters to the polls. 
The same Minnesota act and the Mis- 
souri law of 1893 limit the amount to be 
spent in a campaign according to the 
number of voters, and the California law 
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limits the expenses of candidates accord- 
ing to salary. The penalties to enforce 
these laws vary from fine and imprison- 
ment to disfranchisement and annulment 
of election. 

The whole question is well before the 
public by reason of the action of Judge 
Taft and Mr. Bryan, and we hope elec- 
toral reformers will seize the opportunity 
to extend and perfect the laws already 
on the books and to bring still other com- 
munities under their beneficent sway. In 
the meantime, it would not be amiss for 
the candidates to consider with care the 
suggestions of President Roosevelt that 
election expenses be borne by the Gov- 
ernment just as those of election day 


now are, 
ed 


A Newer Egypt 


Now that, since the war between 
Japan and Russia, we hear so much of 
China for the Chinese, India for the In- 
dians, and, indeed, Asia for the Asiatics, 
we must not be surprised that “Egypt 
for the Egyptians” is a cry that more 


and more resounds. It is curious that 
while all Turkey is rejoicing in the vic- 
tory of the party of Young Turkey over 
the Sultan, the native sentiment in Egypt 
has been in favor of the Sultan, yet not 
out of love for him, but out of resent- 
ment at the rule of the Christian Power 
of Great Britain. 
But the rule of Egypt.by the Egyp- 
tians would require the full acceptance 
of Western education. This the more 
intelligent Egyptians understand. Islam 
is awakening to this fact, in Turkey, in 
Persia and in Egypt. The old Moslem 
university of the Mosque of El-Azhar at 
Cairo, with its nine thousand students 
and its 240 teachers of the Koran and 
Mohammedan law, can no longer satisfy 
the new need. Even the sixteen so-called 
higher or professional and normal 
schools, in which law and medicine and 
pharmacy and agriculture are taught and 
teachers are trained, are not enough. 
Still less are the progressive Moslems 
satisfied to see the best teaching in the 
hands of American and English mission- 
aries. Accordingly, there will be opened 
in October the first university in Egypt 
to be conducted on Western models. The 
sum of $50,000 Has ‘been subscribed by 
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natives of the country. Teachers will be 
called from France, England, Switzer- 
land and Germany. But it is expected 
that ultimately the teachers - will — be 
Egyptians, and already students are pre- 
paring in Paris, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Leeds for such positions. It is planned 
to have free lectures on French, English 
and Arabic literature, as well as on 
Arabic and general history. 

For all this the preparation has been 
made in good part by the education 
which American institutions in Syria and 
Egypt have given to students who have 


. made their home in that country, just as 


similar preparation was made in Japan. 
The graduates of the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beiriit are numerous in 
Egypt, and they occupy high positions. 
They are Moslems as well as Christians. 
They are editors of the most influential 
native journals, and are employed in gov- 
ernment positions of prominence. That 
Beirit college is controlled entirely by 
Americans, and its board of trustees 
meets in New York, and its president and 
teachers have always been Americans, 
except as Arabic, French or other lan- 
guages are taught. Robert College in 
Constantinople has, to a less degree, sent 
its graduates to Egypt. Then the ad- 
mirable school conducted by the United 
Presbyterian Mission in Asitit, in Upper 
Egypt, has educated many Coptic;€hris- 
tians and some Moslems. 

The only way to keep a population in 
subjection to a foreign nation is to keep 
it ignorant. If England is educating 
India and Egypt—and it is doing so to 
some extent—it is educating them for 
ultimate self-government. Whether that 
shall be under absolute independence or 
within the bonds of the British Empire, 
like Canada and Australia, we cannot 
foretell. It depends greatly on the willing- 
ness of the British Government to allow 
successive steps in self-government as 
the people demand it. But that problem 
touches the United States more immedi- 
ately and exigently than it does Great 
Britain, because we have with much 
more purpose entered on the policy of 
giving education and self-government to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines; and it 
will not be long before we shall have to 
decide in what form, with us or without 
us, these islands shall rule themselves. 
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Tramp Elimination 

A PROPOSITION for the elimination of 
the tramp deserves examination, and all 
experiments along that line demand 
study. We certainly are failing in this 
country to reach the problem with any 
degree of success. Temporary arrests, 
and feeding at public expense, have done 
nothing but aggravate the social disease. 
Professor Kelly, formerly of Columbia 
University, has taken pains to study the 
question from. the standpoint of Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland, and his report 
makes a very strong plea for the labor 
colonies system—more especially as they 
have been organized in Switzerland. He 
considers our method, reaching from the 
common house of detention to the peni- 
tentiary, to be only provocative of a 
growth of trampism, while the corrective 
principle involved is immensly expensive. 

The number of tramps regularly on 
foot in the United States is set down at 
not far from five hundred thousand. A 
large percentage of these are boys under 
twenty-one years of age, for the time be- 
ing mere vagrants, altho likely to grad- 
uate into criminal vagabondage. The 
teal tramp is a man whose soul is broken 
down, whose nervous system has given 
up its initiative, and who has let go of all 
systematic employment. His wanderlust 
is simply the result of a loss of ordering 
in the brain. These men for the most 
part are the victims of disease and weak- 
ening habits, until they become intel- 
lectually and morally and physically a 
mere mass of breeding degeneracy. 

The problem cannot be much longer 
put off, What to do with the tramp. We 
have given almost no attention to any 
teal solution of the question. England 
has sent her committees to Holland and 
Belgium, but Parliament seems to be 
possessed of a conviction that nothing 
can be permanently done. Undoubtedly 
Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of “let alone” 
is, in part, responsible for the condition 
of affairs both in Great Britain and 
America. The individual must be med- 
dled with as little as possible. Even 
John Burns, now president of the Local 
Government Board of London, declines 
to adopt any system of permanent re- 
straint. What we are doing both in 
England and America is to hale the vag- 
abond before a magistrate, who must 
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commit him to jail, on a short term of 
detention, or let him loose altogether. 
Old battered tramps and adventurous 
boys who have taken to the road for 
sport are herded together, and the result 
is that there is a great American uni- 
versity of vice constantly in operation. 
We are inclined to belive that those are 
correct, and among them Professor 
Kelly, in urging the labor colony as a 
remedy, ‘and the only remedy. Labor 
colonies may properly displace our work- 
houses, almshouses and jails,in their ef- 
fect upon the vagabond himself, and as 
an economic measure in behalf of the 
people.. This one fact meets us at the 
first stage of the argument that vaga- 
bondage has disappeared from Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland. There are no 
tramps in either of these countries, altho 
the plans adopted are quite different. 

The Dutch colonies are not self - sup- 
porting, and they do not undertake the 
reform of the tramp. In Belgium there 
is an institution that secures from the 
vagabond valuable work, and makes him 
of use to the community. The Merxplas 
Colony has become famous the world 
over. Its enormous buildings were built 
by tramps themselves. Out of these so- 
cial victims have been created drafts- 
Tiles are 
manufactured, weaving is done, wagons 
are built, and other manufactures of a 
very complex order are carried on. It 
is, in fact, an industrial village, and must 
not be studied as a farm colony in any 
true sense of the word. There is a mil- 
itary system of government, and the pop- 
ulation of six thousand may require it. 
Farm colonies, appealing more to the 
family life, can be managed without a 
penal atmosphere. But this is demon- 
strated by such colonies as Merxplas, 
how large an amount of valuable labor 
can be secured from the floating element 
that has withdrawn itself from social 
obligation. 

The Swiss system differs from all 
others, because it is subdivided into com- 
pulsory-labor colonies and _ free-labor 
colonies. It undertakes to deal with the 
whole subject of helpless indigency. . A 
wise magistracy will commit a large pro- 
portion of those who are now condemned 
to jails, to the free-labor establishment 
(the doors of which are always open to 
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the indigent) ; some of these, if neces- 
sary, can later be transferred to -the 
forced-labor colony. The Swiss colonists 
are agricultural, and they manage to pay 
their expenses annually, with a neat little 
balance. Inmates of the forced-labor 
colony are offered a transferrence at the 
close of their sentences, and they often 
accept it. The idea of reformation is 
constantly kept in mind, but it is antici- 
pated thru labor—that is, the vagabond 
is called out of his weakness and 
hopelessness, and is strengthened as 
far as possible in his will and 
executive power. 
fact, rests on this education of the will— 
the very point where the common school 
system is least efficient. Where scattered 
families can be reconstructed, they are 
furnished with cottages, at low rent, 
while to the wives and children there is 
lodging for a cow and grounds for a 
garden. It is found that a small agricul- 
tural colony can be run at a smaller ex- 
pense proportionately than a large one. 
These also permit a closer intimacy be- 
tween the director and the inmates. 

Applying the case to the United States, 
there seems to be no reason why truck 
farming near the large cities, and fruit 
farming at a distance, cannot be success- 
fully carried on by a plan very similar to 
that of the Swiss Government. If estab- 
lished where competition would ensue 
with private gardeners and orchardists 
it might be necessary to seek market at a 
distance. However, this bugbear of com- 
petition is not as serious as it appears. 
Where competition arises it is found that 
more energy is developed, and those only 
"are crowded out who lack skill and per- 
sistency. Professor Kelly advises the 
specialization of industries. This can 
hardly be important in agricultural colon- 
ies. Intensive farming does not confine 
itself to one or two crops, but to ten or a 
dozen. If some of these fail, the farmer 
is still successful in his annual struggle 
for adequate returns from his fields. 

The advocates of this system. advise 
that every magistrate shall be permitted 
to commit any case of vagrancy to a 
labor colony, but that the colony director 
shall have a power of transfer from the 
enforced-labor colony to the free-labor 
colony. At the head of every colony 
should be a skilled farmer ; and under his 
control the establishment should be some- 
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what plastic—that is, permitted to grow 
and shape itself according to conditions 
and circumstances. The whole affair 
should be largely in the hands of the in- 
mates themselves, and they should be 
stimulated themselves to make the most 
of it. The experience of Switzerland 
shows that all properly managed colonies 
become self-supporting in the course of 
time. Our own “City Farm” on Staten 
Island shows what can be done as an 
initiative; also the one at Englewood in 
New Jersey. They give to the poor a 
cheerful life, and they contribute to the 
public welfare. Besides the amount of 
produce consumed on the City Farm, the 
shipments to market, in 1907, amounted 
to $8,000. The drift of our County 
Farms as they are now called, or old-time 
“Poor Houses,” is in this direction. The 
subject should be taken up by our State 
governments with a determination to 
solve the problem. Vagabondage has be- 
come a menace to public morality, besides 
enormously increasing the proportion of 
degenerates. The time may come when 
degeneracy will weigh down social order 
and human progress. Is the Labor Col- 
ony the remedy at hand? Can we elim- 
inate the tramp? 


ws 
La , The American Bar Associa- 
wyers tion meeting in Seattle has 
Ethics 


adopted the canons of profes- 
sional ethics and the oath of admission 
to the bar which was commented upon 
some months ago. The ideal set up is 
high, as it ought to be for a profession 
whose business is the law, and which in- 
cludes all our judges, whose business is 
both law and justice. This code of ethics 
has been three years in the making and 
has been most carefully prepared. It 
covers the wrongs and dangers which be- 
set a lawyer, the temptations to chican- 
ery or injustice to clients, deals with un- 
justifiable litigations and the proper way 
of dealing with colleagues or with the 
court. If these rules of conduct could 
be generally followed the reputation of 
the bar would be not a little raised. We 
are glad to see the recommendation that 
this code of ethics be a subject of study 
in law schools and a subject for exam- 
ination in admittance to the bar. It 
would be well if all law students should 
commit to memory the oath of admission, 
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from which we once more quote the fol- 
lowing clauses : 


“T will not counsel or maintain any suit or 
proceeding which shall appear to me to be un- 
just, nor any defense except such as I believe 
- My honestly debatable under the law of the 
and. 

“I will employ for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the causes confided to me such means only 
as are consistent with truth and honor, and will 
never seek to mislead the judge or jury by any 
artifice or false statement of fact or law.” 


& 

National Nothing finer has been said or 
Altruism °2” be. said on the subject 

than this which Mr. Taft has 
written for a missionary meeting. He 
admits that there was a time when, “en- 
joying a smug provincialism,” he did not 
appreciate the importance of mission 
work, but experience in the Orient 
taught him better: 


“No man can study the movement of mod- 
ern civilization from an impartial standpoint 
and not realize that Christianity and the 
spread of Christianity are the only bases for 
hope of modern civilization in the growth of 
popular self-government. The spirit of 
Christianity is pure democracy. It is the 
equality Of men before God, the equality of 
men before the law, which is, as I under- 
stand it, the most Godlike manifestation that 
man has been able to make. ... It is my 
conviction that our nation is just as much 
charged with the obligation to help the un- 
fortunate people of other countries that are 
thrust upon us by fate onto their feet, to be- 
come a self-governing people, as it is the 
business of the wealthy and fortunate in a 
community to help the infirm and the unfor- 
tunate of that community. 

“It is said that there is nothing in the 

Constitution of the United States that au- 
thorizes national altruism of that sort. Well, 
of course there is not; but there is nothing 
in the Constitution of the United States that 
forbids it. What there is in the Constitution 
of the United States is a breathing spirit that 
we are a nation with all the responsibilities 
that any nation ever had, and therefore when 
it becomes the Christian duty of a nation to 
assist another nation the Constitution author- 
izes it because it is the ‘part of national well 
being.” 
We fear some one may complain that 
Mr. Taft is stretching the Constitution, 
as with the clause which allows Congress 
to provide for the “general welfare” of 
the United States. 


& 


One of the results of 
On the Bosphorus the Turkish revolu- 
tion is the end of the 
persistent pestering of American citizens 


engaged in educational business in Tur- 
key. Minister Leishman reports that at 
last the Girls’ Vollege in Constantinople 
has been granted the title deeds to its 
new land. The property is an ancestral 
one, one of the spots on the Bosphorus, 
accessible to the city, and having a mag- 
nificent view. There are between forty 
and fifty acres on the hights, and a pri- 
vate drive to the shore, with a building 
on the quay. It is by far the finest site 
for such a purpose on the Bosphorus, 
and President Patrick and the many 
friends of the college are greatly to be 
congratulated: Their school is the lead- 
ing one for girls, and even the liberal 
Turks send their daughters there for edu- 
cation. The women of Turkey are sec- 
ond to none in their natural ability and 
aptitude for progress of the highest kind. 
The.late President Charles Cuthbert Hall 
was president of the American board of 
trustees of the Girls’ College, and in the 
desired enlargement of institution a 
worthy building in his memory would be 
most appropriate. Now is the time to 
strengthen the American colleges in 
Turkey. America has done for Turkey 
what she has done for Japan in introduc- 
ing modern Western education; and all 
together it has cost less than one modern 
battleship, and has been a vastly greater 
benefit to the world than a fleet of them. 


Js 


By Indian we mean Amer- 
Indian Art ind, as some choose to use 

the word in _ distinction 
from East Indian. There is of late a 
special interest in Indian basketry, weav- 
ing, bead work, music, etc., and tMis is 
commendable whether considered anthro- 
pologically or as a means to interest peo- 
ple in benefiting the Indians. We would 
not go to the extreme of Major Pratt 
when in charge of Carlisle Institute, who 
would have no Indian art, no Indian 
music, no Indian language, no Indian 
anything. He wanted students to forget 
Indian tongues, just as far as possible,and 
a little farther. As we understand the bet- 
ter policy of the Indian Bureau under 
Commissioner Leupp, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. He is just as anxious to put the 
Indian on the white man’s road, get him 
out of reservation and into civic life, get 
him acclimated to civilization, and es- 
pecially get him to support himself in the 
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same way that the white man wouid, 
without government supervision. But he 
does not think it necessary to strangle or 
smother all Indian instincts or aptitudes, 
or wipe out his whole inheritance from 
the past. Whatever is good in Indian art 
or music he would perpetuate, just as 
with East Indian, Chinese or Japanese 
art, because it is good as well as interest- 
ing archeologically. He would like to 
have the Indian know that it is good, and 
let him have a legitimate pride in his 
race inheritance, instead of despising it. 
Moreover, if a fad for articles of Indian 
design and manufacture exists and the 


Indian can turn an honest penny by sup-" 


plying the demand he would encourage 
that sort of money-getting as readily as 
lace-work or harness-making, except that 
it might not be so permanent a source of 
income; for what Commissioner Leupp 
wants is to get the Indian to earning his 
own living at some sort of work, and in 
the same way as a white man, and that 
seems to us to be the chief problem which 
now confronts the Indian. 
Js 

It was a despatch from the London 
Chronicle, said to have been received 
from Rome, which declared that Cardi- 
nal. Gibbons was greatly disappointed 
that Archbishop Farley of New York 
had not received the red hat. It is to be 
always expected that. reports coming 
from that source and in that way are 
false and malicious. Cardinal Manning, 
in his autobiographical notices, re- 
hearsed his difficulties in exposing these 
pretended telegrams from Rome ap- 
pearing in The Chronicle and promul- 
gated by interested parties. All such cable 
despatches dated other than from the 
Vatican, whether Rome, Paris, London, 
Berlin or Vienna, are mostly fabrica- 
tions, like the Chinese news from Shang- 
hai. It is incredible that Cardinal Gib- 
bons should have exprest any disappoint- 
ment at any action of the Pope. 

Sd 


There are, perhaps, 100,000 Japanese 
in the United States, and 90 per cent. of 
them unmarried men. Many of them 
want to remain here, and therefore want 
wives. It is expensive to go back for 
wives, and they fear they might not be 
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allowed to return. There has been es- 
tablished in Tokio a Self-help Society, 
mostly of girls with some education, who 
take a training in housekeeping. This 
institution exchanges photographs with 
Japanese in this country of good reputa- 
tion with a view to marriage. We are 
not sure, but under Japanese law the 
parties could be married im absention, as 
the marriage law requires little beyond 
registration. The advantage is that the 
children would be American citizens. 


& 


‘They dope horses with some exhil- 
arating drug to make them win a race, 
but it is forbidden and treated as a fraud. 
Now it is proposed to dose human con- 
testants with oxygen gas for a similar 
purpose, and we are told that the first 
experiment has been a brilliant success. 
We imagine that the human lungs have 
been fitted to the present atmosphere, 
and that any artificial change must be 
injurious, except as oxygen is given 
when one seems at. the point of death, 
and athletic games should be as strin- 
gently honest as horse races are. 


] 


We commented last week on the case 
of Colonel Stewart marooned at the de- 
serted Fort Grant. Since then by a “spe- 
cial order” he has been ordered to Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., to have his physical 
condition tested under a _ medical in- 
spector by a ride of 90 miles or a walk 
of 50 miles in three days. It looks 
queer, as if it were determined by cer- 
tain officers in authority somehow to 
compel his retirement, seeing he will not 
resign, so that he may not reach the rank 


of general. 
. se 


The new Japanese Cabinet has defined 
its policy to be one of retrenchment, and 
expenditures will be curtailed to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000, of which nearly 
half is in the army and navy. Now the 
jingo press and the jingo orators tell us 
that Japan is our chief foe, and would 
have us expand our navy to more than 
match Japan’s. This would be a good 
time to follow Japan in the line of mili- 
tary economy. 
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Agents and Company Relations 


WHILE it cannot be said that fire in- 
surance companies are in imminent dan- 
ger of a serious clash with some of their 
agents, the signs of future complications 
with such of their representatives as are 
affiliated with the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
are not wanting. The membership 
of the organization named is an 
unknown quantity, its officers refus- 
ing to divulge any informaticn on that 
head, a fact that induces the be- 
lief that it is limited and that it makes 
up in activity what it lacks in numbers. 
That this body is becoming militant, and 
that it rather inclines to the use of some 
methods for the accomplishment of its 
purposes too much resembling those re- 
sorted to by labor organizations and em- 
ployers’ associations, becomes increasing- 
ly evident and regrettable. True, the 
agent is’an employee, but not on such 
terms as those which exist between labor- 
ers and their employers. To a limited 
extent the agent is to the company an 
executive officer, with power to accept 
liability, to handle its money, to dis- 
charge its obligations. Within his juris- 
diction he is, in fact, the company, and 
the law holds the latter to a strict ac- 
counting for everything he does in its 
name: Because of these high and hon- 
orable relations, it will be unfortunate if 
any organization of agents, by objection- 
able methods, shall bring about a condi- 
tion of affairs more nearly resembling an 





Toledo, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Ohio, 
1901-1905 1907 
iv 2 5 SCORE Tee y Fe 1,101 
Left $1,000 or less 244 
Left $1,000 to $5,000 115 
Left over $5,000 05 


cently attained the age of ninety-six 
years, was, under the American mortality 
tables used by life insurance companies 
generally, as good as dead and was ac- 
cordingly entitled to the payment of his 
binding policy of insurance. He was so 
notified, and, while the General is by no 
means a “dead one” as yet, he thankfully 
took the face of his policy with its accu- 
mulations as proffered by the insuring 
company. This shows that a policy- 
holder does not always require to die in 
order to win. It is plain therefore that 
all insured men ought to try to live to be 
ninety-six years old. 


Tue Insurance Press is responsible for 
the statement that every piece of plate 
glass in the world today is, according to 
the law of averages, due to be broken 
within ten years. This, it would seem, is 
an argument in favor of plate glass in- 
surance that it would be hard to get away 
from. 

as 

WHEN we realize that in every human 
body there are over two hundred break- 
able bones, it seems very singular that 
more persons do not carry accident insur- 
ance. 

x” 

Tue Travelers Insurance Company 
prints in its agents’ record the table given 
below showing the widespread lack of 
large estates left by deceased persons ac- 
cording to statistics based on researches 
made in several cities by an unnamed in- 
surance company, viz. : 


Minne- Troy, N.Y. Allegheny 
apolis, Schenec- Provi- Jan. 1 to County, Pa. 
Minn. tady,N.Y.dence,R.I. Oct. 28, Annual 
1907 1907 1907 Average 
1,485 728 3,503 4,599 
I 100 212 173 
39 62 230 
145 4! 44 162 





Total deaths 7,398 I, 
*$2,000 or less. +$2,000 to $5,000. “ 





armed truce than the harmonious: co- 


operation of men engaged in a common 
work. s 


Bric.-Gen. Daniet H. Rucker, the 
father of Mrs. Phil Sheridan, having re- 


2,062 908 3,821 5,164 


In spite of the evidence to the con- 
trary shown in the table, there are some 
agents who are lamenting that the life 
insurance field is pretty well covered. 
The covering evidently is pretty thin and 
with a great many holes. 


$73 








The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Convention at Denver 


Tue thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
will be held at Denver, Col., from Sep- 
tember 28th to October 2d_ inclusive. 
Preparations covering the entertainment 
and business features are well advanced, 
and there is every prospect of a success- 
ful session. Meetings of the Savings 
Bank Section, the Trust Company Sec- 
tion and the Clearing House Section 
have already been arranged for. The 
convention will be opened with addresses 


of welcome by Hon. Henry A. Buchtel, 


Governor of Colorado, and Hon. Robert 
W. Speer, Mayor of the city and county 
of Denver. Among the other speakers 
will be J. D. Powers, of Louisville, Ky., 
president of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; Woodrow Wilson, president 
of Princeton University; B. E. Walker, 
president of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
_merce, Toronto, Ontario, and Alexander 
Gilbert, president of the New York 
Clearing House and of the Market and 
Fulton National Bank, New York. The 
membership of the association now num- 
bers 9,700, and is constantly growing. it 
is expected that the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion will present a report covering postal 
savings bank legislation. 


a 4 
Harvard’s Investments 


Persons of comparatively small re- 
sources who seek safe investments in se- 
curities that can easily be marketed at 
any time will find some instruction in 
such a report as that of the treasurer of 
Harvard University. The funds of such 
an institution must be placed safely, and 
those who invest them have the benefit of 
the advice of conservative financiers. 
Harvard’s investments amount to $19,- 
977,911, and they yield an annual income 
of. $945,176, or 4.73 per cent. In rail- 
road bonds $5,147,000 has been placed, 
and the annual return from these is 4.11 
per cent. Inspection of the list -shows 
that the issues selected are those of rail- 
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way companies which are old, notably 
strong, and carefully managed. A little 
more than 4 per cent. is all that can be 
realized by the investor from investments 
of this class.. Under the head of sundry 
bonds ($2,340,487) are the issues of the 
great telephone and electric companies, 
yielding an average of 4.51 per cent. 
From $1,584,641 in traction companies’ 


bonds the return is 4.31 per cent. The 


sum invested in railroad stocks, $1,121,- 
817, is small in comparison with the in- 
stitution’s bond holdings, but the list 
shows that these securities were chosen 
with care. The dividend return averages 
4.94 per cent. In a few industrial stocks 
of high grade, largely preferred issues, a 
little less than $500,000 has been: placed, 
and here the yield rises to 5.44 per cent. 

The average for the entire fund (4.73 
per cent.) is determined to some extent 
by the higher income from considerable 
holdings of real estate.. Those are invest- 
ments of another kind. What we desire 
to point out is that Harvard’s investments 
in the safe bonds mentioned above, $o,- 
072,128, yield a shade over 4} per cent. ; 
that the return from $1,594,879 in stocks 
is about 5.08 per cent., and that in the 
neighborhood of these figures may be 
found the rates that have recently. been 
realized upon investments in securities of 
these two classes when safety has been 
sought and the bonds. and stocks have 
been selected with the advice of compe- 
tent and conservative bankers. 


rd 
....During the past six years, 568 
grade crossings have been removed on 


the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of 


Pittsburg. re 


....Lhe Empire State Surety Com- 
pany of New York, of which W. M. 
Tomlins, Jr.,; is pfesident, and whose 
paid-in capital is $500,000, has a surplus 
of $247,028, a gain during the past six 
months of $64,445. The total re- 
serves amount to $563,683, a gain of 
$34,755. The total assets have increased 
$37,507 since January Ist, and now 
amount to $1,321,973. 
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MORE evidence of the superiority of Goodrich Tires was not 

needed:—on the cars of thousands of tourists, as well as in 
nearly every event testing tire endurance, a Goodrich equipment 
has proved not only better—but immeasurably the best..... 


Now this year’s Glidden Tour adds its evidence of Goodrich 

supremacy to that of last year—and the year before —and the year 

before that! Concrete and specific evidence of mile-covering merit 

over America’s strenuous highways are more convincing than claims. 
He who rides may read the Goodrich record —to 
his lasting profit and satisfaction. 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
DENVER DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PARIS LONDON Factories: AKRON, OHIO 
Our Products are also handled in NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
By The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY of New York 


di 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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PEARLINE SUDS ARE PERFEC T| 
— absolutely Harmless and far greater in 
Cleansing and Disinfecting properties than Suds | 
made from any Safe-to-use Soap. | 
@ Every atom of PEARLINE is a Pure | 
Perfect—Powerful—Safe Detergent. | 
Use PEARLINE by the directions given for| 
any Soap and note how much more Easily | 
—Quickly and how much better it Works | 
than THAT Soap. 
Use PEARLINE in Hot or Cold—Hard or 
Soft water with or without Soaking or Boiling | 
and with almost no Rubbing. 
¢ And then there’s PEARLINE’S Way of 
Washing. If you are a BnghtmEconomical 
woman—a fair comparative tral will convince | 


| 
| 
| 


you of its superiority over all Soaps and Pow- 


ders—PEARLINE is better in every. way. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


WITHOUT SOAP 


foe 8 PND EO) re OyAN 


READING NOTICES 


Minn. & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons from TRANSFORMATION BY MEANS OF 
first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, DIAMOND DYES 


payable on and after September Ist, 1908. 


Diamond Dyes exercise a transforming influence upon 


Towa Central Ry. Co., coupons from first and textiles. A ladies’ suit that has become spotted and out 


of style can easily be dyed a beautiful dark shade of 


refunding mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, payable brown or blue and made into a stylish gown. The way 


on and after September Ist, 1908. 


Strop Your Double-Edged Blades 


With the Rundel Automatic Stropper 


.Diamond Dyes work in rejuvenation is but little short of 
magic. Dyeing with them is almost as easy as the use 
of soap and this = approaches a revival of the 
method of hand-dye fabrics of old Colonial days, the 
lasting qualities of which were so excellent. The im- 
portant thing, of course, is to get the real Diamond Dyes 
and not any one of the many substitutes therefor.. For 
samples, the Diamond Dye. Annual and other information 


Makes old, double- i i 
pean pw = address Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
better than new, rae 5S 


improves ne 


w 


yA rete THE TRANSCENDENT GOODRICH TIRES 


a perfect shave. 


Absolutely automatic No matter how good a watch a man may have, it would 
and cannot cut strop. do him very little good if it lacked a dial. In a similar 
oy J plated stropper fashion an automobile without its full complement of tires 
oi cee yn Fe = is quite as useless as a watch without a dial. The Good- 
$3.00, DP, po rich Tires (made by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 


Money ck 


fifteen days if not sat- 
isfactory. In ordering, 
state make of razor. is not needed. 


“ Ohio) have over and over again demonstrated their su- 


tiority so ~*~ and completely that more evidence of it 
ut yet we have it in this year’s Glidden 


Illustrated folder free, Tour and the supremacy of the Goodrich Tires may now 


Terms to dealers. 


THE RUNDEL SALES CO., 58 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


safely be said to be unassailable. The records are crowded 
with concrete and specific evidence of such supremacy. 
See that your watch has a dial and that your automobile 
has Goodrich Tires. 


PIO 1. Ce ee 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 


vertising pages of the well-known banking house of A. 
M. Kidder & Company, 18 Wall street. Investors desiring 
information regarding investments would do well to write 
for the mon circular which will be mailed free on 
icati e subscribers of Taz Inperenpent. 
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“Such a Stylish 
Traveling Gown” 


Serge 
Traveling 
Gown— 


Remade and 


Dyed Brown - 


Diamond 


Dyes 


a 


“Diamond Dyes Did It” 


“T took a light tan serge suit that was spotted and 
out of style, and dyed it a beautiful dark shade of 
brown, and made such a stylish traveling gown to wear 
on my vacation. Diamond Dyes did it.’’ 

—Celia M’ Nab Rosebalt, New York City 


Diamond Dyes are the ‘‘magic touch’’ to restore old 
cloth and make it ‘‘new looking.’’ Dyeing with Dia- 
mond Dyes is a matter of ease and certainty—they are 
almost as easy to use ag soap. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 
The most important thing in connection with dyeing 
is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. Another 
very important thing is to be sure that you get the 
of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 


Beware of Substitutes For Diamond Dyes 

There are many of them. These substitutes will ap- 
peal to you with such false claims as ‘‘A New Dis- 
covery’’ or ‘‘An Improvement on the Old Kind.’’ Then 
the ‘‘New Discovery’’ or the ‘“‘Improvement’’ is put 
forward as ‘‘One Dye for all Material,’’ Wool, Silk 
or Cotton. We want you to know that when any one 
makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imita- 
tion of our Dye for Cotton,. Linen and Mixed Goods. 
Mixed Goods ure most frequently Wool and Cotton com- 
bined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and 
Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are 
together, it is self-evident that they will color them 
Separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because 
Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates) 
are hard fibers and take up a dye slowly, while Wool 
and Silk (animal material) are soft fibers and take up 
a dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or 
Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates), a conces- 
sion must always be made to the vegetable material. 
When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when 
_ are in doubt about the material, be sure to 
or Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are Dyeing Wool 
or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool, 

. Send us your name 
Diamond Dye Annual Free oat -aiitens “due 
Sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy 
of the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 

FREE. ddress 





Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all . & 
neces WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.. Burlington, Vt. 








Remains the Same 
Well Brewed Postum Always Palatable 


The flavor of Postum, when boiled according 
to directions, is always the same—mild, distinctive, 
and palatable. It contains no harmful substance 
like caffeine, the drug in coffee, and hence may 
be used with benefit at all times. 

“Believing that coffee was the cause of my 
torpid liver, sick headache and misery in many 
ways,” writes an Indiana lady, “I quit and bought 
a package of Postum about a year ago. 

“My husband and I have been so well pleased 
that we have continued to drink Postum ever 
since. We like the taste of Postum better than 
coffee, as it has always the same pleasant flavor, 
while coffee changes its taste with about every 
new combination or blend. 

“Since using Postum I have had no more at- 
tacks of gall colic, the heaviness has left my 
chest, and the old, common, every-day headache 
is a thing unknown. There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 








‘*Ornatus et Bonitas’’ 


PestapeCo. 
tin, i , 


Celebrated Hats 


correct in every particular 


FALL STYLES 


Now 


On Sale 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 


And Accredited Agencies in all 
Principal Cities of the World 
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WHY NOT SPECIFY 
THE BEST? 


THE LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


Is the STANDARD, and speci- 
fied by all leading Architects and 
Builders. Our SANITARY 
REFRIGERATORS, lined with 
white opal glass, are UN- 
EQUALLED. . Drawings and 
estimates furnished free of 
charge for special refrigerators 
of any size. We have had 28 
years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of the BEST and are 
always glad to advise you. 





THE LORILLARD REFRIGERATOR CO. 


25 and 27 W. 32d St., New York, N.Y. 























GR MOTOR Bon 1S 


High Speed 18 ft. | 
Runabout 


Beam: 4 ft. 8 in. Speed: AS ellen Seppewe 


i ~ f its length, beam 
ee, Motor, Revers 


th s, 

leats, $265. —If you rant to Sulld 8 boat off these 
lines we will furnish them free to your boat builder t he 
buys and installs a Con: Motor 


Gray Motors 
rented Y fi 


Mutier, 


to pag ee in Le na 
h, with complete boat outfi 
2%p: (not bare) = ” 


4 cylinders GUARANTEED by a espaiaib le 
40 h. p. concern—ask Dun or B 
or any bank in Detroit. 


cea Delivery 


ormous output e percent CE 
GRAY PUMPING OUTF fo ein 
poses requiring large volume of water. Write for details and prices. 
Write today for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 69 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 




















A Cyclopedia of Current Events 





Bind your back numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT yourself and add a 
new book of reference to your 


library. 


This binder in black cloth, 
stamped with gold, will be sent 
postpaid for 45 cents. 





SEND 45 CENTS FOR A BINDER AND TRY IT. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Dust Danger 


Dust is a dangerous factorin the spread of disease. Un- 
treated floors in stores, schools and corridors, subject to the 
tread of countless feet, are not cf a constant menace to health 
but a source of loss to the merchan through damaged \. 


eit STANDARD FLOOR DRESSIN 


OR ESS ING is an effective remedy for the dust evil. By treating floors three or four times 
a year dust will be reduced nearly one hundred per cent, and the air freed from 
floating particles and germs. STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING is also a splen- 
did floor preservative. It prevents floors from splitting, splintering or cracking, 
makes them look better and reduces the labor in caring for them. Sold in bar- 
rels, half-barrels and in one and five galion cans. Not intended for household use. 





Proof of Efficiency 


will treat, free of charge, part of one floor in store, office, 


We will pres the efficiemcy of Standard Floor Dressing 
AT OUR EXPENSE. On request of proper authorities we 
library, schoolroom, or public 


corridor. One demonstration will prove our claims. 
Write for particulars, testimonials and fuintens of the medical fraternity on the work of 
Standard Floor Dressing. Our free book “Dust and its Dangers,’’ sent on application. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














Our BULB CATALOGUE, 
handsomely illustrated, with 


full and reliable cultural directions, 
and containing the largest assortment 
of high-class Bulbs in America, is 
now ready and will be mailed free 
on application. A postal is sufficient. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1802 


“*A Single Dose Relieves” 


Headaches 


Sour Stomach, Nausea. 


Warranted free from harmful 
rugs. 


“Tastes Like Soda Water."* 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT go. 
44 Hudson 8t., New Y 


DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms op 
September 1, 1908. at the office or agency of - Com: 
omy in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New oan August 2ist, 1908. 
A dividend of one per cent. (1%) has been declared on 
the common stock of this company, tock Be at September ist, 
to stockholders of wane 8 Japest 26t 
1908. ss RGAN, Titcsurer. 




















IOWA CENTRAL Ser re COMPANY 
oO due Sept ist, 1908, from First and Re- 
funding ep a Ohour Per Gent. Bonds of this Company 
will be on and after that date on presentation at the 
Mercantile Mrrust Company, 120 Peay, New York. 
AVIS, Fresouece. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due September ist, 1 from First & Refund- 
ing Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company ba 
be paid on and after that date on presentation at the office 
of the company, 25 Broad § Strest, Kew York. 
H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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J. P. PIORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject te Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S: MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 








REMOVAL 


THE OFFICES OF 





Lawyers Title 
Insurance and Trust 
Company 


HAVE BEEN REMOVED TO 
ITS NEW BUILDING 


160 BROADWAY 


Where the business of all 
its Departments, formerly 
carried on at both numbers 
37 and 59 Liberty Street, will 
be conducted. 


New Telephone Number 
6140 Cortlandt 














$50,000 


Railroad Securities Co. 
(ILLINOIS CENTRAL) 


4% COLLATERAL TRUST 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 


Each Certificate of the par value of $1,000 
is secured by the deposit with the United 
States Trust Company, as Trustee, of ten 
shares Illinois Central R. R. Company 
stock as collateral. The Company reserves 
the right to retire all or any part of this 
issue at 105, and also has the option to 
withdraw any part of the Collateral on pay-: 
ment to the Trustee of $1,050 for each ten 
shares so withdrawn. In the event that 
the Company does not avail of either of 
these reservations, the Collateral reverts to 
the Certificate holders; i. e., 10 shares IlIli- 
nois Central stock for each $1,000 Certificate. 


Price, to Return 4.80% 


A. M. KIDDER & CO. 


Tel. 2780 Rector. 18 Wall St., N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 
IRVING BUILDING 


| Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,500,000.00 


OFFICERS: 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President. 
WM. H. BARNARD, zee ? 
JOHN W. ‘NIX, f Vice-Presidents. 
ANDREW H. MARS, Secretary. 
STEPHEN L. VIELE, Assistant Sec. 


This Company extends every convenience 
and facility known to modern banking. 

Accepts deposits subject to check. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES. 

Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian and Transfer Agent. 

Manages Estates. 

Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Boxes and Compartments at 











® Moderate Rentals ‘J 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, VILLIAM H. MACY. JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE WHITNEY, 
D. SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
FRANK H. SCHWAB, JOHN 5, KENNEDY, CHAUNCEY KEEP. 


Ww) OCKE sYMAN, RIVES, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, iE 1E F. V . LEWIS CASS LEDY ARD, ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES. 
LYMAN J, GAGE, 














EACH EARN 
John Munroe & Co. $100 

30 Pine St., New York 

4 Aue “se Se. Base 3 f 5000 6% 


LETTERS OF CREDIT $10,000 GUARANTEED 
In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 





this and Foreign Countries Payable Every Six Months 
Ask for Booklet F, to-day 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of New York Realty Owners Company 


Exchange and Cable Transfers 489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Ruo Scribe, Paris J EB 


























Guaranteed BONDS Denominations, $500 & $1,000 


Sound Investments 


We offer and recommend for conservative investment, a choice list of Bonds, Guaranteed 
as to Principal and Interest. 

THE NATIONAL LIGHT, HEAT & POWER COMPANY, N. Y., is the guarantor, and 
the Bonds are issued by its Subsidiary Companies. 

The NATIONAL COMPANY has never defaulted in payment of Principal, Interest or 
Dividends. Its income is derived from the operation of Gas and Electric Companies, which 
serve more than 20 cities and towns of New England and the Middle West. 

The SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES are thoroly established in business, thoroly equipped 
and well maintained. Their Earnings exceed all operating, maintenance and fixed charges, 
provide funds for extensions and improvements, and a Surplus, from which the National 
Company’s dividends are paid. 

Union of Interests, Cohesion of Effort, along sound lines of business policy, Economy 
of Operation and Permanency of capable Management are thus assured. 

WE OFFER, and recommend the Bonds of these Subsidiary Companies, as in our opinion 
(after careful investigation) sound and highly desirable investments, netting the highest rates 
of interest compatible with absolute security. 

Prices and Descriptive Booklet containing full information will be promptly mailed on 


request. 
A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 
30 Pine Street New York 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 
Total Resources - ~- 30,000,000 


FOUNDED 
1803 


fiovernment, State and City Depositary 
Fopeign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 











ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFFP, Vice-President 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 

ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 

0. BE. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW. 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 











New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1835, 


Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus. ga ee Na 1,000,000 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
OHRISTIAN F. TIBTJEN, Vice-President. 
. BROWER, Cashier, 


DIRECTORS. 
WM. CARPENDER, FRANCIS L. LELAND 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, JESSE I. STRAUS, 
PEDRO RB. de FLOREZ, JAMES C. BROWER. 


; Safe Deposit Vaults, Boxes $5.00 dnd upward per year. 
BUSINESS & PERSONAL ACCOUNTS INVITED. 











COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK 
CHICAGO 


July 15, 1908. 
RESOURCES 
Loans and investments 
From other banks 
Cash on reserve 


$36,907,048 .84 
6,326,835 .56 
10,165,860 . 21 


$53,309,744 -61 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 


SING 55) Cla op dpions anes 44,515,768.78 
$53,309,744.61 
Geo. E. Roberts, Pres. Jos. T. Talbert, 


Vice Pres. N. R. Losch, Cash. 
G. B. Smith, Asst. Cash. . 
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Worth 6% a Year 


If you're getting less than that you're simply divid- 
ing the income that ought to be yours with somebody 
else. There's a way for you to get a just interest 
return on your money-—by investing in the 6% GOLD 
BONDS of the American Real Estate Company, 
which are based on the ownership of New York City 
teal estate—the soundest security on earth. It’s the bus- 
iness behind the bond that counts. When you invest in 


"  Q-R®-€ 6% Gold Bonds 
ee ee ne ad hae 


6 Bonds— For Income Earning, sold in denominations 
of $100, $500, $1000, $5000, oe any cher Seared expanin ncminations 
dreds; paying 6% interest semi-annually by coupons attached. 
6% Accumulative Bonds—For Income Saving, purchasable by in- 
stalment pay ing terms of 10, 15 or 20 years; payments and interest 
gazebo im cach ot mater 3 yment rates per $1,000 Bond are: 
0-year term, $71.57; 15-year term, 53; 20-year term, $25.65. 
We will send you on request facts showing the American Real Estate 
Company's successful 20-year record in this field; figures showing Assets 
of over $10,500,000 including Capital and Surplus of over $1,600,000; 
and a map of New York City showing the location of the Company's 
properties. Write today. 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 
506 Night and Day Bank Building 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cA 





























National Bank of 
Commerce 


IN ST. LOUIS. 


1 When gum ($1 to $5000) will open a regular 
savin A Rott account at 5% with absolute 
security, then why take only 4%? Withdrawals 


t ti pon reasonable notice. 
Capital, Recuritieg: iret, Mortgages ov homes. tn Nev 
Surplus, > $18,000,000 
Profits, October 1 


en ee oe ecnennk 
Deposits, = $60,000,000 THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
For Home Bulldings and Savings 


FOUNDED 1888 
Three Beekman Street, cor. Park Row, New York City 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 
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It Writes 
It Adds You cannot do these three things 


It Subtracts mechanically on any other machine 


The Remington Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


represents the complete and perfect union of the writing 
machine and the adding machine. It completes the circle; 
finishes the labor saving; leaves nothing more for mechanical 
ingenuity to contrive in the field of billing, order and. general 
accounting work. : 

The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our 
guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Remington Typewriter Company (Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is ‘based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 
Securities Company 


5 Nassau Sfreet (Hanover Bank Building), New York 





PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. 





INSURANCE 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF eS YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. pcath M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Trust > 
WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, Yor a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Addrese “he Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Exvoadway, New York City 











Established 1852 


THE NASSAU BANK 


(Original Clearing House Member) 
Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts. 
NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














YOU CAN GET 


“THE INDEPENDENT FREE | 


‘for a year by sending us 
the names of four new 


subscribers, with $8.00. 


With a little effort you can easily in- 








duce four of your friends to subscribe. 





fitlantic Mutual 
insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 

Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comeeny of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of “a 662,119,438.00 
Received premiums 

the extent of 


thereon 
230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 
aving outstanding at present 
time 71429,070.00 
interest ae 
amounts to 19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually y on the td 
7 3 terminated dtring the year, thereby reduc 
the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
ae in accordance with the charter. 


A, RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD en Second Vice-President 
Y, Third d Vice-President, 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 








Oo 
CHARLES E: 
G. STANTON LOYD. JONES, Secretary 
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XCESS CHARGE ELIMINATED 
FROM LIFE INSURANCE 


The Present Management of - ee gpd Pa 


‘6 ° og 99 assets; and 
TheWashington Life 2. By a low expense ratio, re- 

: duce the premium to the 

minimum. 

It is issuing policies to people who want insurance for the SAKE of INSURANCE. 

Every figure in policy GUARANTEED as provided by the Standard Forms of the State. 

To the salaried man the POLICIES of the “WASHINGTON” afford PROTECTION 


for his dependents at the lowest rates. The real cost is not dependent upon so-called . 
“dividends,” to secure which an increased rate is charged. Correspond with 


JOHN TATLOCK, President 


The Washington Life Insurance Company 
141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





has proven two things: | 














National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


—e—— 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 ‘States. 


Joseru A. De Boer, Prest. H.M. Cutter, Treas. 


M ll t u a i Life James T. Puevrs, V.-Prest. A, B. Brspzz, Med. Dir. 


James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 


Insur ance Co Osman D. Crarx, Sec. F. A. Howxanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 


OF BOSTON during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - $% 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% 
Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 SURPLUS, - $ 453060847 Gain, 140% 
Liabilities . . . 43,409,165.93 URANCE, $153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 
Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 








STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB THE LIVERPOOL 
Vice-President AND LON DO N 


New York Office, St. Paul Building AND GLOBE 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, Generat Agent §=1/ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 
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FFIDELTY OND CASUALTY C0. 


OF NEW YORK 
GE JRGE F. SEWARD, President 
I 8 7 6 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary l 9 O 8 





FIDELITY 
LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
—_——— LINES of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
aye from premiums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. its business is protected 
HEALTH . by assets of over BIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
STEAM BOILER of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve 

against contingent claims of over ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ELEVATOR - DOLLARS. It has paid over TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS to its policy-holders 
PLATE GLASS for LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE 
pliers Bin cen tntod Indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
BURGLARY AOS 


the INSURANCE THAT INSURES 
FLYWHEEL . > tts 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS witter tm raices, sone 30, 1905 }$1,536,189.88 
DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, j. @. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E, PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, OHN L. RIKER, 
? W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO, F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





























Established 1808 


Fire Ke Fire 

















SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forf law. 


Atlas Assurance Company, @td, NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
100 William St, New Bork C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


$2,112,813.94 


was paid in 1907 to FOURTEEN companies for steam boiler insurance 
throughout the United States. 


$1,226,380.74 


of the above sum was paid to the HARTFORD alone. 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


- In mechanics, as » surgery, ae in all the al “ and crlenes, 

the most complete and perfect facilities are employed, the greatest | 
41st ANNUAL STATEMENT is acquired, and the most acceptable service is rendered by the specialist 
January 1, 1908. —the man (or corporation) who gives to one thing all of his time, his 
entire talent, and his undivided energies. 


L. B.. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. Cc. S. BLAKE, Sec’y 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sece’y 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
‘¢ All rights secured.”’ 





